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COMMUNICATIONS. 


Cultivation of Plants. 


fWHEAT.—Continued fromm page 11.) 
Goop wheat land, ought, therefore, always 


to possess a certain degree of consistence, for 1 


} 


although light soils composed chiefly of sand 
and gravel, will often produce wheat of good 
quality, yet rich heavy loams and strong clays, 
with a proper portion of sand, always yield 
that which is the weightiest in the bushel and | 
the most productive in the crop. 

If along with a small quantity of sand, it 
have about fifteen per cent. of lime, it may 
be classed among soils of the best quality for’ 
the production of the crop—provided it also. 
contains a sufficient portion of nutritive hu- 
mus, or mould. Soils of this description are) 
generally of a dark brown color, and work 
freely, in consequence of the mixture of lime, | 
which prevents thern from being too adhesive. | 

A general rule, applicable to all cases in 
which wheat is sown, is, that the land shall | 


and more hurtful in the case of wheat than of 
ulmost any other grain crop. 
As the wheat crop generally receives no 
further culture after it is committed to the 
earth, the soil intended for its reception should 
be brought into as fine condition as possible. 
To accomplish this, manuring and thorough 
culture are indispensable. If this is attended 
to, the soil will be ina loose, mellow and fer- 
| tile state, and possessing such a depth of tilth 
as will have a tendency to preserve it in good 
condition. 

Most crops require high manuring and a 
rich soil, and it is scarcely possible to carry 
this to excess, especially in the case of corn. 
But with wheat the case is otherwise. Land, 
naturally very rich or very highly manured, is 


| apt to cause during the hot season of summer a 


too rapid growth of straw, at the expense of 
the seed ; and rust, lodging, and ultimate fail- 
ure is frequently the consequence.* 

In modern tillage, wheat more generally 


|| follows clover than any other crop, years of 
|| practice having confirmed the opinion enter- 
tained by many intelligent farmers, that clo- 


ver is the best preparation for a crop of wheat. 
The practice is as follows: The clover field 
having been mowed, or fed off. is generally 
turned up the second year of its having been 


| 


' 





[Nore.—It is an established law in vegetable economy 
that anextraordinary growth of the straw and leaves is 
always at the expense of the fruit or seed. Hence fruit 
trees very rarely bear while ina very thrifty state, but 
require first to be checked in their growth hefore they 





iti duce fruit. 
be in the best condition that circumstances |} ©" Produce fruit. } 


allow, with respect to tillage, cleanness and | 
fertility. As wheat is the most valuable of the 
cereal grasses, so it requires greater care than 
the others to produce it. It is an error in 
practice to sow with a grain crop any land| 


which is out of order—but this error is greater | 


Cas.—Vor. IV.—No. 2. 4l 





{ Note.—Now, as it is during the heat of summer, a 
season when vegetation advances most rapidly, that 
wheat matures its seed; it is more liable, on this ac- 
count, to suffer from too vigorous a growth, than other 
plants which ripen their seed later in the season, such 
as Indian corn.} 








* Genesee Farmer, vol. v. page 273. 
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laiddowntogress. In this case,all “ farmers 


who work tt right, give but one ploughing, 
and harrow in the seed by passing the harrow | 
twice in a place the same way with the fur-. 
rows, 

If the clover sod is completely subverted | 
by the furrow slice being turned flat, whereby | 
all the vegetable matter is completely shut. 
in, or buried; the sward thus turned in will 
begin to decompose, according to the favora-| 
ble state of the weather and other circum-| 
stances, in from ten to fifteen days. This, by | 
many, is considered as the proper time for| 
putting in the wheat. | 

‘This process is what is called sowing or put-| 
ting in wheat upon a clover ley, and is consid- 
ered as one of the great improvements in mod- 
ernagriculture. It has been adopted for years 
pust in New England, with great advantage. 
Even in the Middle States in pursuance 
with this practice, together with the use of 
plaster and lime, the face of the country in 
many places has been entirely renovated. 

Much diversity of opinion prevails even 
emong practical farmers, in regard to the 
proper period for sowing wheat on a clover, 
ley. Some contending that the operations of 
ploughing, harrowin 
mediately follow oa 


and seeding should im- | 
other: Mr. Borp ey, 


in his valuable work on husbandry, advocates 
this system. The practice, however, does 
not 7 


prevail. 

On the other hand, Mr. Macro, an emi- 
nent English farmer, says: “ From upwards 
of twenty years’ experience, [ am of opinion 
that the beat way of sowing clover lands with 
wheat, is to plough the land ten or fourtcen 
days before you sow it, that it may have time 
to get dry and after rain to make it dress well. 
l have often tried both ways, on the same 
lands, and always found that ploughing sev- 
eral days before seeding answered best.” 

Both modes give crops superior to what are | 
produced on fallow: Farmers may therefore) 
try both methods for determining which to 
prefer; that is, as well immediate sowing, on 
ploughing in the clover, as the method of sow- 
ing not till ten or fourteen days, after having | 
ploughed in the clover—euppose a half each; 
way. 

Wess Hatt, in his Prize Essay on the 
growth of wheat, says that the ley should be 
broken up at least a month before the seeding 
of the ground—both, that time should be al- 
lowgd for the decomposition of the sward; 
and, chiefly, that the land may be allowed to 
settle. 

If it be desirable to sow wheat after a fal- 
low crop of peas, barley, rye, oats, &c., the 
innd should be immediately ploughed or tho- 
roughly harrowed after it is cleared, that the 
acattered grains may have sufficient time to 
vegetate—then one good ploughing with suf- 
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ficient harrowing is a good preparation ¢ 
the seed. rs 

Seed-wheat should be selected from »,, 
earliest and most perfect growth of the pra. 
‘ceding year, and thoroughly cleansed trop, 
rye, cockle, imperfect or shrivelled grain. 
weeds, extraneous substances, &c. Too mye: 
attention cannot be bestowed on this part ;+ 
the operation if you wish to harvest a clean 
crop, as every kind of seed will produce jt; 
like. ‘Too much care cannot be observed j;, 
the selection of seed. 

It has been satisfactorily ascertained by ra 
peated experiments of distinguished agricy)- 
turists, that steeping seed wheat about twely. 
hours in weak lye, brine, or common lime we. 
ter, will prevent smut, and destroy the larye 
of insects, and the germ of smut and other 
diseases to which it is subject. If immedi. 
ately rolled in plaster, or a mixture of lime 
and plaster, the crop will be sufficiently ip. 
creased to pay three times the expense.* 

This process should never be omitted, be. 
cause, besides detecting the shrunk and shriy. 
elled grains, and many seeds of other plants, 
which will float on the surface of the water, 
it entirely removes the dust of smut and rust, 
and thus prevents their propagation. This 
practice is fully sustained by the experience 
of eminent English farmers, as detailed in the 
“ Farmers’ Series of the Library of Useful 
Knowledge.” 

A practice of steeping, very general in Eng- 
land, and to some extent practised in the 
United States, is thus described by Professor 
Low. Let a tub be provided, and partly filled 
with urine, and let a quantity of wheat, as a 
bushel, be put in ata time. Let the wheat be 
well stirred, and all the lighter grains which 
come to the top Aiea carefully off and 
thrown aside as useless. The wheat should 
remain from five to ten minutes, but never 
more than ten minutes, in the pickle. 

The successive portions of wheat thus pic- 
kled, are to be allowed to drain a little, and 
then to be laid upon the barn-floor in layers, 
hot lime being at the same time sifted upon each 
layer. The purpose of spreading the lime is 
to dry the grain, which should then be carried 
immediately to the fields and sown. 

The Professor does not mention the quar 
tity of lime. Half a peck must be amply 
sufficient for a bushel of wheat, and it should 
be carefully stirred, that every grain may Te- 
ceive a portion. Quick-lime fresh from the 
kiln, which has been recently slaked, with 
some of the liquor used for the steep, is to be 
preferred. Some caution is requisite in the 
use of lime—for if not properly slaked, # 
great a degree of heat might be raised as t 
destroy the vegetative power of the seed. 


*A Practical Farmer, in Gen. Far. vol. v. p. Sl. 
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pill ickle of salt dissolved in}| after another crop, that crop must first be re- 
Avay cree stead of urine; but salt | moved, and even if it be sown upon a fallow, 

water many We “% a aes emai of de- the operations ofa late harvest, or the state 

brine 8 not qui tion of the disease as urine.||of the weather may interfere. — 3 

— be preferred as being|| In regard to the time, there is a difference 

That of urine ought to bald saa ith ia lof o inion—many give a preference to early, 

the most efficient ; wut oe fle sea} cS fie lasbaes to late sowing. By early sowing the 

fresh nor too stele; for it aiom It — ~ wth! roots of the rain have sufficient time to es- 
ann can Sunn me a of the ‘food ir blish ite before the frosts of win- 
also differs according to le os of the foor | Se ete 
from which it is ene an a eel oie ells early, will throw up a greater 
eotal: whetes gropanes | 3y saiabdiin ; known| See of lateral stems and branches, than 
anintele, ‘There are many “hich ian luable | that which is sown late. We have also the 

a ee ‘|lauthority of Mr. Nicnotson, author of the 

« _— < , that we wish every || Farmers’ Assistant, for stating that late sow- 
We will here repeat, tha We; ind that | ing rec uires one-third more grain to the acre, 
in grower to bear constant y in mind that} a et aed Early sown, a bushel is 

wheat, after being pickled, must aa o bed advo ee ee eae 

long unsown, otherw — be - . No - | acre and sometimes more, may be necessary. 
ers may be injured or destroyed. 1 So ioe ‘The uantity of seed per acre varies accord- 
should be pickled veslanapeslinnegy Sa nin | ing to aeniinies It should vary with 
sown. W hen, from any —_ as from ae oe ne of sowing. and with the size of the 
intervening, it is not practica ao " * - pod ate cnet atid tutti 
wheat for a day or two, it oe a era. ee ee ae ee ae 

thinly upon the floor, but nev or ept in sac ae ae ae ge ae sage * a 

ee ‘ekled. hen, is to be || order imaeinaniels for the less number con- 
The waeat, when, wry rt sy hb eouilitalind ine Ieeehel Much, therefore, must be 

carried directly to the field. a - | left to the discretion of the farmer, who will 
either by the hand or the broadcas - er sah Gunieaiiienten tinea sora, 

a npc: grein sent described, or ara 7 soounneaion af anelh nace 

in rows e aruii mac me J . aie 

in pooun d against wane and ps - - or or the shrivelled state of the 

soil, a mixture of slaked lime and ashes, a | See naar va ; 

the rate of from three to eight bushels to the! The best pee - rap tea pgp oe 

acre, harrowed in at the time of sowing, — a ns a a a ial Sra. 

creas saaiee Saori eee ee eee tee 
ime as ’ ; ail. , il the mid- 

bet reviuny exhausted by to Sequent| when, and it may be cntoned wal the mid 

cropping. ? et ss ' to- 
Oran for seed should be selected from the | ity of — = _ oe aeiare all 

cleanest and most thrifty parts of the field—) gether with the changes o! ee a dee 

a constant attention to this will cause a per-|| circumstances, that it ‘ oy te oa re 

manent improvement in the kind. By gath-|| nate a fixed ae ay oh ae Ss to be 

ering single a og for oe 7 ths dat the whole, early L ; 

maturity, size, &c., and propagating from|| 7 

them, ixored varieties may be gradually || _ ee ae seem Wh 

; 

ns enced farmers prefer a ors on this point, will not unfrequently 

enue mera ‘otiabenen by Mieaensinen diminish, but in some instances prove ruinous 

In order that they may be enabled to judge cor-|}to the crop. But, as a 4 ay pains ny 

rectly of the sample by which they eer sleds — eens too late 

shou tained a minute or two in the|| nigh a 

dont on and then passed gently through| Wheat, and all the cerealia, have the = 

; oe lump, hard, dry.|} mon pro rty of sending out numerous shoots 

it to ascertain ifthe grain be plump, hard, dry poops Saal wth. Thisne- 

and smooth, with a certain sense of mellow ful-|| from the roots during aioe d ia fami 
ness in the feel ; for, if it handles rough, and|| tural process is termed tillering, an 
walrus eeeiiaie cana eee ek a. es 
will be found thick skinned, damp, and un- "8 ' ‘partially raised above 
profitable to the miller. — of the ae: Pe ol r 6 teediice ie. 
he time of sowing winter wheat must de-|| ground, in vishe hi ident sometimes 
pend upon the condition of the land, as well| ble and perishes. _ This acc — oe 

as the season, ond it is not always in the || oocurs from too thick eee i 

farmer's power to choose the moment which \growth in that ‘i add n eee 

he would prefer; for if the wheat be sown ‘quently produced by the sudde 
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and expansion of the soil by alternate frosts| in the spring, especially when sown cari, 
and thaws in winter; and in this case, the and then it is apt to be lodged, and run i 
wheat is said to be thrown out. '|straw more than to produce grain. In th. 
To promote the process of tillering, and ‘ome it may be pastured in the early part o; 
sometimes to prevent the throwing out of the | spring with sheep. : 
plants, it is found to be beneficial to give a | The produce of this crop varies greatly wt) 
certain tillage to the growing wheat in spring, || the seasons, the nature of the soil, the char. 
by means of the hoe, the harrow, or the roller. || acter of the seed, and the mode of cultivation 
When wheat is sown in rows this is done by | A fair good crop may be held to be thirty 
the hoe; when broad-cast, by means of the | bushels per acre. The average produce of 
harrow ; and in either case the roller may be||the United States will not probably exceed 
also used. } twenty bushels to the acre. The weight of 
But this tillage is given to it incidentally, '|the straw is reckoned to.be about double that 
in the course of another operation to be de-|jof the grain. An acre, therefore, yielding 
scribed—the sowing of the seeds of clovers |twenty-five bushels of grain, at the rate of 
and the cultivated grasses—a system very |sixty pounds per bushel, would yield about 
prevalent in the grain regions of Europe; and || three thousand pounds of straw. 
to some considerable extent known to Ameri- | The straw of wheat is applied to various 
ein practice. Like all other systems it has | purposes of rural economy and the arts. Its 
its alvocates and opponents; but so far as we | intrinsic value must vary, however, according 
are able to pudge from experience and the its feeding properties—the quantity of ma- 
te=timony of others, the mass of evidence is |nure into which it may be converted when 
deciledly favorable to the practice. || used as a litter—its fitness to be employed as 
‘Tle seeds of these plants are sown as early || thatch, for which purpose, from its long and 
as the state of the weather and other circum- |! rigid stems, it is generally well suitable—or 
stinees will justify, in the spring, upon the | its use in manufactures. Its price depends 
surface of land on which the grain crops have upon its vicinity to large towns, where it is 
been previously sown. ‘They grow up under | wanted for litter. 


the shade of the latter, and in the following | Fic Uiddiheitn eanmicthliamse dit Wiesht sluice ‘thins the 


season they are fit for use. well known Leghorn or Tuscany hats, has lately been 
When the crops of grain with which they || isquired into, and detailed in several publications.— 


° : { 
are to be sown, are sown in spring, they are) 


The vuriety of wheat cultivated in Tuscany for this 
, || purpose, is known as the grano marzuolo, a variety of 
generally put in the ground together. But || summer wheat with long bearded ears. It is cultivated 


the > , : on the sandy hills on both sides ofthe Arno. The seed 
2 hen the cop, & of wheat, has been sown in ‘| is sown in March, very thick, and pulled when the ear 
the previous autumn, ms grass seeds are sown. | js fully shot, but before the grain is formed. It is then 
amone the oOwin ants, and covered by || eighteen inches high, if the crop is good—it is bleached 
wr ot a w i 1 . 7 as we do flax, and afterwards tied up in bundles in the 
m ins arrow et or rolled. : same manner, and carried home, to have the part be- 
[he minute seeds of those plants, consist-|| tween the ear and the first fruit [ Joint?) in the stalk 


ing of the clovers and rye grass, and other | ee being the only part used.—British Gard. 
grasses, are, previously to being sowed, care-| 
tully mixed together; sown by the hand, or’ 
what is better by the broad-cast sowing ma- ta eee Pacindaar Ohihinale 
chine. In either case, the harrow follows, 
os . Dialogue between a Father and Son. 
giving a double turn along the ridges, and the 
roller may also follow, crossing the ridges,||ON THE VALUE OF LIME—ON BURNING LIME— 
and going over the ground once. In some. Se roe 7) 
cases the roller alone is used to cover the | Frank.—I observe, Father, that in all your 
seeds. || compost heaps, you use large quantities of 
The clovers and grasses thus sown, rarely || lime. 
flower in the first year. They grow under | Father.—Yes, I consider that mode of ex- 
shelter of the stems of the larger crop, and | pending it, the best and most economical that 
they are seen in the autumn among the stub- | can be adopted, as it is enabled to act in its 
ble covering the surface. They continue to|| fourfold capacity to the greatest advantage. 
grow, shoot vigorously forth in the spring, and || Ist, as a corrector of acidity ; 2nd, as a stimu- 
are in their greatest luxuriance in the follow-||lant; 3rd, as a sweetener—according to the 
ing summer, when they are frequently termed || beautiful simile of the Preacher, who ob- 
new or one year’s old grass. served, “ Lime to a stubborn, sour soil, is like 
The grass seeds being sown, no further cul-|| the grace of God to a wicked man’s heart, 
ture ean be given to the wheat, during its)|and 4th, as a destroyer of all weeds, with 
growth, nor any weeding, except pulling up||their seeds, and all noxious insects, with 
or cutting over above ground the larger weeds, || their eggs and progeny. apa | 
such as docks, thistles, cockle and the like. || 1st. Our compost heaps consist chiefly of 
Wheat sometimes becomes too luxuriant | the openings of ditches, the scrapings of 


[To be eontinued. } 
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ooo OOo - 
roads, and large clods cut from the sides of |'ings of many years; as also to worms, 
the high ways, and from the margins of |\slugs, bugs, and other vermin and insects, 
rivers and es ae ad peepee their ses ane turning yom into 
diately as a dressing to the soul, wou In-||Valuabie manure. ut you must have ob- 
jurious rather than otherwise, in consequence | served, and | have been expecting that you 
of the acidity which they contain: lime is a}, would notice the circumstance, that I do not 
corrector of that evil. mix the manure with the lime and sods on 
“Qad. And the heat which is engendered at the first formation of the heaps, but delay 
the time of - slaking, roa a a ~~ — —_ —— os ' 
its power in this respect, expanding and di- rank.—I\ have observ vat, and ought 
viding the hardest clods in a surprising man-|/to have noticed it, but my head was so full 
ner, and breaking up and pulverising the||of the idea of cooking the vermin and roast- 
most compact masses in an incredibly short/|ing their eggs, with the probability of fur- 
space of me; they in their turn, imbibing | nishing a dish of stewed onions for the treat, 
and preventing the vapor, which arises dur-j|that I let slip the proper opportunity, but I 
ing the process, from flying off and being || should have remembered it presently I know. 
dissipated. __ || But do tell me why you delay mixing the 
3rd. And here the effect is truly astonish-||dung with the lime and sods until the time 
ing, rendering that which was before 'ptub-|/of turning the heaps. 
born, inert and unyielding, mild and gene-|; Father.—There are two reasons which 
rous; What was before injurious to vegeta-|/weigh with me, and which I will mention. 
tion, fit for the support of the most delicate Ist. I conceive that the dung would be in- 
herbs and flowers, and rendering the soil|)jured by the heat of the lime, and a great 
with which it is mixed light and friable,|| portion of the most valuable part of it would 





——— os 




















warmer in winter and cooler in summer. be driven off and dissipated by its violent ac- 
Frank.—Warmer in winter and cooler in||tion while in the process of slaking. 2nd, 
eummer ! Because I think it very probable that, should 


Father—Yes—the soil made lighter and/||the dung come in contact with the lime while 
consequently more porous by the action of||in such large and unmixed masses, it might 
the lime, permits the superabundance of |/operate as an antisceptic (you know the 
moisture in the winter to pass off; while its||meaning of that term) or a preventive of de- 
absorbent qualities retain the moisture in hot || composition, rather than asa sceptic, or agent 
weather; and the whiteness of color which/|| of dissolution—just as we see that a smal] 
it communicates to the soil, mitigates the || quantity of salt will bring on or hasten fer- 
power of the sun’s rays—put your hand on'| mentation, while a large quantity will pre- 
this dark-colored door, now the sun is shin-;/vent it altogether. Our object is, you know, 


a 


ing onit— to dissolve or decompose the mass; so when 
Frank.—Why it is burning hot! the violent heat and action of the lime has 
Father.—Now place it on the door frame, || subsided, and the clods are well broken up 
which is painted white. /and mixed, I then add the dung, which soon 
‘rank.—I declare it is quite cool! becomes so decomposed as to form with it a 


Father.—The dark color absorbs the rays || pulverised compost, peculiarly fitted for a top 
of the sun; the white color throws them off, |' dressing to the young clovers, stimulating 
lt is a pretty, but common experiment, to, their growth, and bringing the crop to the 
place two pieces of cloth, one black and the ||scythe so early as to leave sufficient time to 
other white, on the snow when the sun|/ bring a second crop of hay, or a crop of seed 
sines—the black cloth soon sinks into the} to full maturity, wheat always following. 
snow, which is melted by the rays of the;} Frank.—But it would be inconvenient for 
sin passing through it; the snow under the || you to use so much lime, if you did not burn 
white cloth is not affected in the least. It for yourself. I have thought that if you 

rank.—Then now I understand why you || would describe your very convenient lime- 
keep the outside of the dairy, even the shin-|| burning establishment, and publish the ac- 
gles on the roof, so nicely white-washed—it || count in the Farmers’ Cabinet, it might prove 
is to throw off the rays of the sun, by which||of great service to many who are so situated 
the house is kept so cool, even in the hottest|/as to be able to take advantage of your ex- 
weather, as to draw the notice of every one|| perience. 
who enters it. Father.—This is very probable; suppose 
_ Father.—Just so—in short, lime acting|/then, we describe our lime-kiln, and the 
like leaven, purifies the whole lump. And|/situation in which it is placed, xs also the 
4th, The violent degree of heat evolved || mode of working it; as you say, some per- 
during the operation of slaking, is destruc-|/sons may be benefited by it, and that should 
tive to the weeds and their seeds, of which|| be an inducement with us, to communicate 
these sods are full, the deposites and seed- i\what we know. Our kiln, then, is situated 
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\at the entrance of the wood, and adjoining ‘til the kiln is full; before which, however, , 
the public road, from whence a way leads/| portion of lime can be drawn periodically, a. 
to the top of the kiln, on a gradual ascent. ||it becomes thoroughly calcined. If it be found 
It is placed in a bank, excavated to receive that the fire draws more on one side of the 
it; this facilitates the ascent, and by this road || kiln than at the other, place sharpened stakes 
the lime-stones and fuel are conducted to the || of wood in those places where you Wish the 


common stones of the country, ‘se largest 
being selecte. and roughly dresses! or squared 
for the purpose, the walls being two feet 
thick. It is egg-shaped, and the dimensions 
are—shall we make a drawing of it ! land ; and peat, and bushes, and chips mig} 
Frank.—O yes, pray do. be used, the ashes intermingling with the 
Father.—W ell, then, there it is.—F'ig. 10. || lime, and adding much to its value. If it be 
thought that the erection of a kiln is too ex. 
pensive for an individual, a partnership might 
be formed amongst neighbors; but it would 
be a difficult thing to decide who first shal] 
have the privilege of burning, as all would 
often require the lime at the same time: | 
therefore determined to incur the whole ex- 
pense, and make the best of it. 
Frank.—And there is our advantage, or 
pleasure, which you have not mentioned. 
Father.—VV hat is that? 
Frank.—In being able to lend your kiln to 
your neighbors, when not using it yourself. 
Father.—That’s good—it is fulfilling serip- 
ture you know, “ [t is more blessed to give 
than to receive.” 
Frank.—And that reminds me of the 
Fig. 11. . 
singular circumstance which took place when 
Ten feet deep; seven feet diameter in cen-|; Farmer Garnnett came to offer to hire the 
tre; five feet diameter at top; two feet|| kiln of you, after he had treated you in the 
diameter at bottom. A smaller kilo might!| dishonest way he did, and after trying to in- 
be built, but the proportions should be the|| jure you by breaking down your fences. You 
same. Fig. 11, is a fly or cone, to be placed || remember he refused to have the use of the 
in the centre before commencing the erec-|| kiln unless you would take money for it, and 
tion; the lower end going into a hole bored || that you refused him the kiln unless he would 
in a block of wood fixed in the ground, the||/have it without pay, and what a struggle for 
upper end turning in a hole bored in a cross|/the mastery there was! At last he became 
beam, so that it 1s thus kept perpendicular, || melted by your kindness, and with tears, con- 
turning easily as the building of the kiln ad- fessed that he had wronged you—now was 
vances; thus the wall is formed internally |;not this, dear Father, “ heaping coals of fire 
of a regular sweep, without difficulty or trou-| on his head,” according to the true meaning 
ble. The drawing hole is two feet square, lof scripture? melting him by kindness. 
and the black dots denote the holes through ‘ather.— You have delighted me, Frank! 
which iron bars are to be thrust at the time|| And you know how often our neighbors have 
the kiln is charged, to prevent the fuel and | offered to rent it, after I have refused to take 
lime-stones from dropping down, before the|;money, “splitting the difference,” as they 
latter are properly calcined; these are re-|| term it, by proposing to keep it in repair for 
moved as soon as the lime is sufficiently ||me; but I know the value of a good action 
burnt at the bottom of the kiln, and it is af-||too well to. part with it for so paltry a con- 
terwards permitted to fall, as portions are re-|| sideration as a few dollars a year! to me the 
moved, the drawing being perpetual. In 
charging the kiln, the drawing hole is filled|| * This kind a kite. ie calied a. running pag ton . 
with brush-wood; then the bars re ecules he Santen seantein layers of coal and 
and upon them are piled billets of wood cross- || limestones are added at the top, so that the -dravetag 
wise, and upon that, coal, if that is used ;|| PrP snout four bushels of limestones. In stormy 
then lime-stones, about a nt of we : oo weather it will be amends to erect 8 temperes? 
then more coal, and then the fire is lighted, cor Weners oe yr Ragnar 
Ghd on Gils oil it penetrates the mass, coal wind will press on the surface of the kiln, and preven! 


: , the air from entering at the bottom, and thus 
and limestones are thrown in alternately, un-'! the work. 


fire will then follow them to the surface.* 
The advantage of burning one’s own lime 

is great, as you know I have burnt hundreds 

of bushels with the clearings of my wood 


top, without much Jabor. It is built of = to rise; they will soon ignite, and the 
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Dialogue between a Father and Son. 47 
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opportunity of doing them service is worth |! queathed two hundred thousand dollars for 
more than the sum the kiln cost in building, || charitable purposes.” “ Well, then, you must 
and I cannot part with it so cheaply: re- || wait until we see how these charities are 
neraber, “ If ye do good to them that do good || managed, and you will be held accountable 
to you, what thank have ye!” I knew a for all the misuse that is made of your wealth ; 
close-fisted old farmer, of whom his neighbor || while fitty per cent. will be deducted from 
asked the favor of passing one of his upper||the good that is done by it, as belonging to 
selds with his crop, which would shorten the || those who have the labor of seeing your be- 
distance to his barn; the old fellow hesitated || stowment properly appropriated—so you must 
« long, that at last, suspecting his neighbor || wait, and be held accountable. You ought 
would think him unwilling to grant his re-|!to have managed yourself the talents com- 
quest, he replied, “ certainly, [ will give you || mitted to your trust, and been generous and 
permission, but [ have been considering whe- || benevolent during your life, laying up trea- 
ther there is not some way in which you et] sures in heaven, and not upon the earth: but 
serve me; but as nothing strikes me at pre-'| you are not the only one who has mistaken 
sent, remember that you owe me a kindness.” || charitable endowments after death for gene- 
| have heard also of a lady, whose husband |/rosity and benevolence.” 7 
said to her, “ My dear, I know you value | Now compare this reception with that 
yourself upon the close and saving manner in|} which awaits him whose life has been one 
which you steer through life; but I know, || continued series of generous and beneficent 
likewise, that your neighbors and tradesmen | actions, and to whose ancestor we are in- 
do not respect you for it—now, for ten dol- | debted even for the pleasant shade of our 
lars a year, { will purchase for you one of the || streets—who has literally “ gone about doing 
best characters in the town; that, I caleu- | good,” until the body is all but sublimed, but 
late, is about the sum which you save by ex- | whose soul, like the setting sun, seems larger 
tra management.” J knew, too, a noble-)jas it declines! And that blessed Saint, 
minded old gentleman, whose son, his part-||whose noble nature has placed her in the 
ner, wishing to overcharge an article in busi- || first rank of society, and to whom the daugh- 
ness, met from his father this memorable re-|| ters, once of affluence, raise their streaming 
buke, “ My son, don’t sell your birth-right to eyes, in acknowledgment of all the kind and 
heaven for 2 paltry dollar!” generous support extended to them in this, 
Frank.—Now I wonder if ever I shall be}! the time of their altered estate! Oh! what 
rich enough to be very generous! strains of joy will resound through the courts 
Father.—Oh! my boy, don’t stay till you|| above, when such spirits are welcomed with 
are rich before you are generous; a gene-||the heavenly salutation, “Come, ye blessed 
rous dispesition is worth all the riches in the || of my Father!” 
world, for it will find the means of gratifying || Frank.—Well, here are heavenly por- 
its propensities, as all other dispositions will.|| traits! but how indescribable the difference 
We heve known many men who all their|/between them and the endower of “a long 
lives were accumulating riches for the pur-|/row of alms houses!” lL will be generous 
pose of endowing some magnificent charity |) first, and then I will try to get rich, that I 
at their death: such men have been justly might be able to indulge my propensities. 
charged with holding on to their wealth as Father.—Our conversation has taken a 
long as they could, and then bestowing it,|/singular turn, but it has been occasioned, I 
after it was no longer in their power to keep suppose, by the mild and sweetening influ- 
it, ina way to perpetuate their own memory || ence of the article which forms so large a 
—selfish to the end! While others there|| portion of our compost heaps! you see it has 
are, some of whom, blessed be God! are still || Jeaqvened the whole lump! We will close by 


living amongst us, whose meat and drink it) repeating those beautiful verses of Merrick’s, 
has been through life, to “go about, doing 





























which are ever present in my thoughts. 
good :” who Blest, who with gen'rous pity glows, 
“ Do good by stealth, and blush to find it fame !” Whe learns to feel another's woes, 


Bows to the poor man’s wants his ear, 


Never let the difference in their dispositions And wipes the helpless orphan's tear! 


be forgotten, or the very different reception | 


that awaits them atthat barof account which'||  ¢V'TY want, in ev'ry woe, 

we are taught to believe awaits us all in! Himself thy pity, Lord, shall know; 
another world. Only just fancy one of these. Thy love his life shall guard, thy hand 
self-loving charitable characters approaching | ©'V® & bis lot the chosen land. 


it, after death, when the qnestion might be 
asked, “what name?” Answer, “A. B.” 
“We have no entries on the credit side| 
against that name.” “Oh! but I have be-' 


When languid with disease and pain, 
Thow,, Jord, his spirit will sustain ; 
Prop with thine arm hia sinking head, 
And turn with tend’rest care his bed! 


—— 
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Visit to an English Farmers } see the turneps growing on it are not larger 
: ; arene ‘than walnuts, but they are all that ever or. 

To the Editor of the Farmers’ Cabinet. upon it: the land was prepared and has bee, 

Sir,—Will you indulge me with a page of |) cultivated exactly in the way that the ot), 
your interesting periodical in which to give |) parts of the field have been, and all the dif. 
an account of a visit which I paid to a Farm-|/ ence was, the remainder of the field Laine 
er in the old country, just before I quitted it|| drilled with bone dust mixed with the seed. 
for this, “the land of my adoption,” a step || this ridge had none.” There was as py¢ o- 
which I have never regretted; and I often jone hundred per cent. difference in the ep, 
wish that I could have induced him and a few || as could well be imagined. 
others of my agricultural friends to take the|; But now,” said he, “I will tell you of my 
same, for such men would be an honor to any grand experiment—having always noticed 
country. that if a few plants of wheat or any other 

I called upon him for the purpose of exam- || grain come up accidentally in any other crop, 
ining a very superior breed of large black hogs,\|there is an immediate strife for the see. 
for which, as for many other things, he was|/tery (I used to think it was for the love of 
famous. After dinner, he took me to the pig- | opposition, or if you had rather, a hatred of 
gery, and in the way, we looked into his tool || persecution—persecution is a fine thing you 
house, where he showed me a magnificent || know, the blood of the martyrs was the seed 
scuffler, with which he always works over the }| of the church) and I always found that these 
surfaces of his lands before ploughing, calcu-|| plants grew and yielded prodigiously, so { 
lating that by this operation he saves about a | quietly made the experiment by mixing bar- 
third of all his ploughing and harrowing on/|ley and oats, and sowed my middle ridge at 
the farm. It was a noble instrument; very| the time of sowing the remainder of the field 
large and heavy, and calculated for four horses; || with oats; the result more than answered my 
and when propelled by four of his fine “ crit- || hopes, and I have ever since continued to cow 
ters,” it must walk into the weeds at a pace ||one field with this mixture, expressly for the 
by no means slow. I found six very fine black || purpose of feeding my hogs; the yield is always 
hogs in the fattening pen, which he told me) greater than it otherwise would be, often as 
would average twenty-six scores apiece, and || tonishingly so, and the grain so mixed is, | con- 
that he had killed one which weighed thirty-two |! ceive, preferable as food for fattening hogs, be- 
scores. ‘They were “as beautiful as paint,” and |) ing of a less heating nature than beans or bar- 
showed a remarkable aptitude to fatten; his ley.” “ But,” said I, “ you have troken the 
mode of doing which was to begin with steamed || Jewish law, (Leviticus xix. and 19) “Thou 
potatoes mixed with the skimmed milk of the | shalt not sow thy field with mingled seed.”— 
dairy, and avery small portion of ground ||«Ah!” said he, “ but lama Christian you see!” 
meal consisting of a mixture of barley and|! This man was about the best manager [ 
oats. As they increased in fatness, he added | eyer knew. He was always before hand with 
to the proportion of meal, but the chief busi-|/the seasons, although he used pleasantly to 
ness was done by steamed potatoes, they hav-|! observe he calculated that the lazy farmer was 
ing eaten but a very small quantity of meal || right about once in fourteen years. His ac- 
when I saw them, although they would then tivity enabled him to indulge in what he 
have nearly averaged as above stated. I in-|' termed a luxury, an opportunity to assist his 
quired of him if they were not then fit forthe || neighbors in a time of need; and for many 
butcher? He answered “not yet, and if I|' days after his own harvest has been housed, 
were to kill them before they are quite ripe, I have I known his men and horses busily en- 
should lose a profit; they are now paying me} gaged in that delightful employment. _I sha!! 
good money for their keep, as they are in-| never forget the fervor with which he used t. 
creasing in size as well as fatness, but if they || repeat those beautiful lines of Dr. Drennan’s, 
are kept after they are ripe, I shall lose—do/| and with them I shall close this long, and to 
you know how to judge of the ripeness of a|'me, very pleasant reminiscence :— 
pig?” “No,”saidI. “ Then I will tell you ;| O! sweeter than the fragrant flower 
you see that they now void their excrements || hohe ee ; 
; Ww , ipe, these | ee Te 
ina round shape; when they are ripe, Ths’ wit, enlesd with dle gown, 
will be of a shape as though they had been}; accetnitiieentes uation 
flattened tube || aes ob 
forced through : compressed ee 1 And softer than the softest strain 
—then is the time to kill them. | Ohambicbedin tes: 

I then accompanied him to a field of fine That placid joy we give and gain, 
turneps, in the centre of which was a single || Saaedinetaatinobend 
land, or ridge, to appearance a total failure in 
the crop. “ This,” said he, “is my expert Your Subscriber, 
mental ridge. I generally leave one in the Joun ARBUCKLE. 
middle of every field for this purpose; you|| New Jersey, Aug. 25, 1630. 
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For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
The Divining Rod—again.* 


Mr. Eprror,—I!f your correspondent at p. 
18 of your number for last month had turned 
to p. 300 of the second vol. of the Cabinet, 
he would have seen that “ the sentiments of a| 
Jerrerson” had already been appropriated :| 
now that’s a great pity, for two such antago- 
nists must find it awkward to fight under the 
same shield. ‘To be sure he has added to his| 
detence the Sampsonian weapon—a latin quo- | 
tation, —but if [ had known him to be in want 
of protection, I could have furnished a suit of 


luvht armor which would have fitted him ex- || 


actly. It is from Cowrer’s poem on “ Con- 
versation,” and as it appears that he has had 
for many years the pleasant business of set- 
ting others right after correcting himself, (he 
is a schoolmaster, I presume,) it might be of 
future service, and therefore copy it for his 


use. 


| 


j 
' 


A great retailer of this curious ware, 

Having unloaded, and made others stare— 

“(Can this be true ?” an arch observer cries, 

«“ Yes,” rather mov'd, “I saw it with these eyes!” 
“ Sir, I believe it on that ground alone, 

I could not, had I seen it with my own !" 


| 


Now for this, [ guess your correspondent 
owes me a kindness—but you must allow me 
to add, from the same inimitable piece, a few 
lines in my defence.— 

Not that all freedom of dissent I blame, 
No—there I grant the privilege I claim ; 

Dut still, remember, if you wish to please, 
To press your point with modesty and ease. 





I forgive him the rudeness of his attack, 
and suppose you must do so too; it is the pri- 
vilege of much learning, but according to a| 
remark in one of your pages, such persons 
hurt more with their manner than they bene- 
fit with their knowledge ; and again, “ To de- 
ny the existence of any thing is irrational and 
nothing short of folly; it isa folly, because the 
non-existence ofa thing cannot be proved ; and 
What cannot be proved, must always remain a 
matter of doubt, and matters of doubt are not 

* The subject of the Divining Rod was introduced to 
ing upin every direction, to all of which a ready and 
plentiful supply of water at all times is of vital neces- 
sity, both toman and beast. It was hoped, therefore, 
that a subject of so much consequence, especially to the 
agriculturist, would be taken up and discussed with a | 
calmness and seriousness worthy the object in view. || 
That there is some truth in the pretension, even the 1 
testimony of remote ages bears witness, although it || 
must be admitted, the instances upon record are “ few 
and far between.” All that the subject demands is in- 


the pages of the Cabinet in the hope that some of its 
very numerous readers might be endowed with the fac- 
vestigation, bearing in mind that @ negative does rot 
cami of proof. 





ulty of using it for the purpose of discovering springs of 
water in the earth, and bearing testimony to its virtues: 
and in no country in the world would this invaluable 
property be of so much importance as in this, where 
thousands of newly planted establishments are spring- 


The Divining Rod. 


/ist? 


49 


| subjects to which we can either affirm or de- 
‘ny.” “This positive manner might be useful 
lin a political contest, where the merits of a 
| cause depends upon its success, or in a polemi- 
cal controversy, where the dictum of authority 
supercedes the necessity of reason ; but in the 
arts and sciences, in the investigation of facts 
that are to unfold new truths and useful dis- 
coveries to mankind; where the paths of 
| knowledge are untrodden and every step is in 
darkness, the mind revolts at a parade of in- 
formation where all are equally ignorant, all 





|| inquirers, all learners.” 


Your correspondent is right in supposing 
that | wrote under a real name—lI did so, be- 
cause I wished to lay before your readers the 
‘simple facts for their examination, in the hope 


'i}that some one would set himself soberly to 
‘| account for what I confess appeared to me 


very mysterious, and I am sure | had no rea- 
son to expect that any respectable person 
would go out of his way to attack me ; but, ac- 
cording to Cowper again, 

A modest, sensible, and well-bred man 

Will not offend me, and no other can. 


Bat how stands the case! I suppose that 
I am compelled to believe what I have report- 
ed, for although [ might have refused my as- 
sent, had I only “seen it with these eyes.”"— 
| How shall I escape the dilemma that awaits 
me, according to the old adage, “seeing is 
believing, but feeling is the naked truth.” I 
/not only saw the rod turn, but felt it turn in 
|my hands, at a time too when I did all in my 
|power to prevent it: and my attention was 
never drawn off, as your correspondent oddly 
expresses .t, “until the tail, by the motion of 
|the body in walking, andi turns down,” 
—a most unlikely thing to happen at a time 
of such interest and excitement. But does it 
‘not appear to us, simple persons, that your 
‘correspondent must be near akin to the man 
who cheated Lewis “ by the plausible pretence 
of a sharper, who professed to have the power 
of using the rod,” when we find him saying, 
“Then, taking the rod in my own hands and 
PRETENDING | had the power of using it, but 
at the same time knowing it to be a sheer 
hoax.””* 
On reading my article to a friend, he re- 





| 
| 





*It is not our intention to suffer the Cabinet to be 
the vehicle of useless controversy. The object of all 
communications should be to elicit facts. This was 
Mr. Penper's design in his first communication on the 
Divining Rod, by calling the attention of the people to 
the subject. As we published the reply of Dr. Horton, 
which we confess is nuusually severe, we owe it as a 
| matter of justice to Mr. P. to give equal publicity to his 
rejoinder, If the art of finding water is possessed by cer- 
tain individuals, it certainly is of the greatest import. 
ance to the whole community, the agricultural class 
more especially, that it should he known. “ It does not 


look reasonable,”-—we grant it; bat who dare affirm 


that the power as described by Mr. Peoper does not ex. 
.? That it may be abused, and the weak minded de- 
ceived, is very likely. Let those who doubt ask them- 

































































































































































































































































50 Buckminster’s Corn Planter. Vor. 1V. 


mm: 

; : . ! 
plied, “ But you will never succeed in draw-) ee Re wet, prrenet, Of ~ discovery o: 
° || water hav , oi fn a. 
ing the attention of the public to an occur-| setae yer Serco ne celled an OES 


: , hand of certain persons, seems indubitable. Tye ;,, 
rence, as common now as for one soldier to || lowing narration, which has been communicated jo », 


» 1 op 1”? = by a friend residing in Norfolk, (England,) puts the «. 
steal from another 9 Only see then how || ject in the clearest point of view, and we shall simp 
doctors will differ! 


state that the parties, whose names are wel; known ;, 
A few days after the publication of my arti- || ™2*y of our readers, are utterly incapable either of «, 


ee . || ceiving others, or of being deceived themselres. 
cle in the Cabinet, a person put into my hand | January Ist, je3R. “ 5t is just fifty years since Lady 
a part of a newspaper without date, contain- || N.** attention wes first called to this subject : she ya, 


ing an account of the same phenomenon, de- | then sixteen years old, and was on 4 Visit with her f 


|}mily ata Chateau in Provence, the owner of wh 
tailed in terms as clear as those which | used, | wanted to find a spring tosupply his house, and ae en 
’ t with re rard to real names of °TsoO s | pur pose had sent for a Peasant who could do so With a 
ewe j ; te " Y " \twig. The English party ridiculed the idea, but sti 
concemne , and as it Corres pont 80 close y agreed to accompany the man, who, after Walking 
with almost all that I said, | beg to copy it | seme bap Se pence oo he se arrived at the ol. 
es al ae ae s ‘shew , : ,. | Ject of his search, and they accordingly dug, and found 
tor iINns€ rion in the Cabinet. You will re-| him correct. He was quite an uneducated man. and 
mark, it is there asserted, that the twig turned || could give no account of the faculty in him, or of the 
oO sharply down when just over the spring, ag || means which he employed, but many others, he sajq. 
, 5 Thi |}could do the same. The English party now tried for 
to break near the fingers. is CCCUETORCE | themselves, but all in vain, till it came to the turn of 
I myself have witnessed, for on leaving Mr. | aa as a oe ee ae aa she 
ala age” Ve . | found the same faculty was in her as in the Peasant. 
Ingouville, my friend took me to another | and on her return to England she often exereised it 
pereon who was said to pO=sess the’ powef, || though in studious concealment: she was afraid lest 
and he practised with a twig cut from an ap-|| She should be ridiculed, or perhaps get the mame of a 
; >. witch, and in either case she thought that she should 

ple tree, showing the very singular manner 


i never get a husband. Of late years her scruples began 
in which it would turn while going around a 


——— 


ES 
cece CLE 


to wear away, and when Dr. Hutton published (za. 

» A a oe Ben. , || num’s Researches in 1¢03, where the effect of the divin. 
spring, and this he did, until it literally broke ing rod is treated as absurd, (vol. iv. p. 260) she wrote 
in his hands: on examination I found it had }| a long letter to him, signed X Y Z, stating the facts 
broken ata knot in the twig, but still, the|| which she knew. The Doctor answered it, begging 
» eadat t} 5h aes te at further information. Lady N. wrote again, and he !a 
power ext rted must have en Very £reat.— |) a second letter, requested the name of his correspond. 
This trial was made ata running spring, and |) ent Eee Lady N. _ = aoe A few — after- 
a i ' oa ‘ele : wards, she went, at Dr. Hutton’s particular request, 
15 an instance, as Is also the circumstance to see him at Woolwich, and she then showed him the 
mentioned while searching for a spring on the || experiment, and discovered a spring in a field which 
estate of Bavatelle, that it might be found at}! he bad lately bought, near the new college, then build- 
f ‘ S ’ f © : ing ; the same field he has since sold to the eollege, and 
the bottom of the well, that go to prove that|| for a larger price in consequence of the spring. Lady N 
the observation “no effect is produced at || this morning showed the experiment to Lord G., Mr 
. ie . : I., and me, in the Park at W.; she took a thin forked 
aw ell, or whe re the earth does hot intery ene |! hazel twig, about fifteen inches long, and held it by the 
between the twig and the water,” is not al- | ends—the joint pointing downwards. When she came 
Ve , 7 . ity | to the place where water was under ground, the twig 
wea correct. I will take the opportunity of ‘immediately bent, and the motion was more or less 
saying, the only inaccuracy I find in my lorm- | rapid as she approached or withdrew from the spring 
er communication on the divining rod, is in eee eae twig ne so sharp . to snap, 
\ odtla ant tae . reaking near her fingers, when by pressing, they were 

the number of we Ils said to have be en pointed indented, and heated and blistered; a degree of agita- 
out by Mr. Ingouville; it should be two hun-}) tion was also visible in her face. When she first made 
i inates . the experiment, she says ‘this agitation was great, avd 
dred instead of two thousand. }to this hour she cannot sehaotey divest herself of 11, 


In conclusion, I would say, I fear that your | 


though it gradually decreases. She repeated the tral 
correspondent and the sharper who duped are 7 ee a 
ie > inteeiahien ” taal avo|| Ways accurate. Among those persons in England who 
Lew Is, are not the only pe fae who have } have the same faculty, she cowl abi it so strong asin 
= pretended to have the power, but at. the | Sir C. H. and Miss F. It is extraordinary, that noeftiect 
same time “ knowing it to be a sheer hoax’ || i* produced at a well or ditch, or where the earth (oe 
a 1 th t this dishonesty h not interpose between the twig and the water. Th 
on their part, and that Uus dishonesty Nas)! exercise of this faculty is independent of any voli- 
tended to bring the thing into disrepute: all ec cat rae 
sk fiir it ie Serlece invecticnt So far our narrator, in whom, we repeat, the most 
] ask tor it is a te ariess inve stigation. implicit confidence may be placed. The faculty, so in 
James PEDDER. herent in certain persons, is evidently the same with 
that of the Spanish Zohories, though the latter did not 
employ the hazel twig.—Quarterly Review. 














August 20th, 1839. 
(COPY.) 
“The employment of the Divining Rod to discover 
ore Or metal was associated with many superstitious 


Buckminster’s Corn Planter. 
To the Editor of the Farmers’ Cabinet. 

Sir,— Although I highly approve the pria- 
ciple of the corn planter lately invented by 
Mr. Buckminster, and have witnessed its 
working with considerable satisfaction, wil! 
he permit me, with much deference, to sug- 








selves how long it is since Sir Wattrer Scott ridiculed 
the lighting of cities with gas, pronounced it impossible, 
(an absurdity) and declared to a public company of the 
great men of Britain, after an interview with one of its | 
advocates, that he had seen a genuine fool. And again, | 
how long is it since the great Dr. Larpyenr, now in the) 
zenith of his glory, demonstrated the impossibility of | 


. . Aint 
crossing the Atlantic by steam. We say nothing of | gest an alteration in its structure, which 
our ateamboats o a thousand other things we might) would, I conceive, add greatly to its usefulness 
mention. But we leave the skeptic to make his own} 


comments, and to draw his own inferences. itand cavacity. In its present size and shap*, 





No. 2. 


—== 
I find it too light, short and low, with the han-||as more than a compensation for the labor of 
dies too high and crooked, and not of length || communication. 
enficient to give the means of guiding it|| Plants, after they have germinated, do not 
steadily; but there is another objection of still |remain stationary, but are continually in- 
greater moment—as a single planter, the||creasing in size. It is evident from the in- 
horse is made to walk exactly on the track in|/crease that a great deal of fresh additgggyal 
which the drill is to work, and the seed||matter is acquired by the sheatenondly 
to be dropped, and on stiff land in a wet || must necessarily receive it by some channe!, 
season, I should fear that the injury done in|/and from some source or other. Plants, 
this way would be irremediable. ithen, require food as well as animals—now 
Now, | would prSpose that it be made to|| what is this food, and whence do they derive 
form a double drill or planter, with the beams||it? ‘These questions can only be answered 
more elevated, the roller-wheels of course || by an attentive survey of the substances which 
larger in diameter, and the handles lower, ||are contained in vegetables, and an examina- 
longer, and straighter: the whole machine | tion and comparison with those substances 
larger and heavier than at present, planting|| which appear to be necessary for their vege- 
two rows instead of one, and these at any re-|| tation. If we could succeed completely in 
quired distance, the capacity for which might} this enquiry, it would throw a great deal of 
be given by the means of sliding cross bars, || light upon the nature of soils, and of manures, 
secured at their proper distance by screw = on some of the most important questions 
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in the usual manner. Then the horse wouid||in agriculture. The substances entering in- 
walk in the space between the rows, and thus||to the composition of vegetables, as far as 
all injury from treading be prevented: a dou-|jhas been ascertained by chemical analysis, 
ble quantity of land might be planted in the||appears to be carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, and 
same time, and the work be much better per-|/ nitrogen, with earthy and saline substances— 
formed. of which carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen, 

Would Mr. Buckminster do us the favor to|| calcium (lime) potash and soda may be consi- 
notice the above suggestion in the pages of ||dered as essential ingredients of the food of 
the Cabinet, and oblige us with his opinion | Plants—potash being found in all vegetables 
thereupon. W. B. || except such as grow in connection with sea 

Montgomery County, Aug. 12, 1839. water, where soda takes the place of potash. 
Carbon, which forms the principal mass of 
vegetable matter, is considered a simple sub- 








P. S. Machines of the present form and 


size might still be constructed for those Who}! stance, and when pure it appears in the form 
prefer them on so small a scale, but fora large || 


Deca ete ens |}of diamond—carbon combines freely with 
business, | conceive the alteration above ~US"||oxygen either by combustion or putrefaction, 
gested, would prove of much value, and S€-|\ their union forming carbonic acid, which in 
cure for it that general demand which its very the gaseous state ‘pervades the atmosphere ; 
great merits deserve. ‘it is absorbed by water, and very powerfully 
‘by calcium, potash and soda forming carbon- 
lates of these substances, in which state they 
Essays on Agriculture.---No. VEE. wil hereafter be considered, when treating 
ay scuduret dadhii. < the manner in which food is furnished to 

plants. Carbon also combines with hydrogen 
Food and Growth of Plants. \in the production of carburated hydrogen-gas, 

With a due sense of self-insufficiency, I||which on decomposition by a union with 
approach the consideration of this profound||oxygen, results in the production of water 
end mysterious subject, which appears in|| and carbonic acid. Oxygen then is that im- 
some degree to have escaped the grasp of || portant constituent of the atmosphere, which, 
the human mind, or perhaps it has not been} by entering into combination with carbon, 
considered of sufficient importance to claim||forms carbonic acid, and with hydrogen it 
the attention of philosophers. Whatever may | forms water. Without the agency of oxygen- 
have been the cause, there is no question as||gas and water, no putrefaction of vegetable 
to the effects, and that we are still inmuch/|/or animal matter could take place, conse- 
darkness on many subjects connected with it. || quently no carbonic acid or other preparation 
Enough, however, for the most important || of the food of plants produced. Oxygen-gas 
practical uses is perhaps sufficiently under-|!is also the supporter of vegetable respiration. 
stood. The more abstruse and less essential Having thus taken a brief view of some of 
parts will be left for further developement,|/the characters of the substances essentially 
more as matters of science than of utility.||entering into the composition of vegetables, 
If, in the course of my remarks, an additional||and of the effects produced by their combina- 
ray of light should be furnished to the know-||tion; hence it is understood of what sub- 


iedge already possessed, it will be considered || stances vegetables are composed, consequent 
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of the Dairy. Vou. IV. 
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ly such as enter into the composition of their ‘by means of a tap, without disturbing the 


tood, a3 none other than such as are found in 
the plant, can be considered as applicable to 
that purpose. It necessarily follows that the 
atmosphere, water and the earth are sources 
frem which the food of plants is drawn. 

‘That atmospheric air is necessary for vege- 
tation has been satisfactorily explained, and 


‘cream ; so that, after the milk has passed off 
‘the cream remains in the lead, to be removed 
‘in the most convenient and economical way 
imaginable. Now, to appearance, this is 4 
‘most valuable improvement over the presen: 
tiresome and unsatisfactory process of skim. 
‘ming, and if two or three objections, whic, 


that a considerable quantity of carbon is ab-|/at present strike me, can be removed, I think 
sorbed from it. Four articles which furnish||the introduction of these pans into renera] 
nourishment to plants, are supplied by the at-|/ use, would be of all things most desirable. 


mosphere, namely, carbonic acid, oxygen, ni- 
trogen, and moisture. It has been doubted 
how far plants are capable of absorbing car- 
bonic acid from the atmesphere, without the 
assistance of the soil on which they usually 
vegetate. Plants when they grow in water 
are capable of obtaining nourishment from 


In the first place, is it not to be expected 
that the lead, especially if the milk be lef 
to become sour, as is often the case, would 
conimunicate to the milk a decidedly poison. 
jous quality ; and would not this property be 
increased in the hands of filthy and careless 
| persons ? In the next place, would there not 





the atmosphere, which is evident from their||be a danger, that a portion of the cream 
increase in size. But as plants in this situa-|| would pass away with the milk through the 
tion cannot produce perfect seed, and as they!!tap, at the time of drawing off! and would it 


gradually decay and cease to vegetate, it 1s 
obvious that water and air alone are not suff- 
cient to furnish nourishment. 

The third and only remaining source from 
which plants can draw their food is the soil 
on which they grow; now this soil consists 
of two parts, namely, pure earths which con- 
stitute its basis, and the remains of animals 
and vegetables applied as manures. The 
use of the earthy parts of the soil is to furnish 
a support and matrix for the plants to vege- 
tate in, and to administer the proper quantity 
of water to promote the putrefaction of the 
putrescent matter, and to serve as a solvent 
to prepare the food properly qualified for its 
reception by vegetables. 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Cabinet. 

Srr,—The handsome manner in which you 
noticed my first communication, emboldens 
me again to address you on a subject which 
is, | conceive, peculiarly within my province, 
1 mean,— 


The Management of the Datfry. 


I have heard, that in many of the English 
dairies, the use of large leaden pans, for the 


be easy to know at what point to stop, when 
all the mi/k and none of the cream had been 
drawn off! And again, would not the use of 
the lead pans deprive us of the opportunity 
of setting the milk contained in the receivers 
into streams of water in the spring-house, as 
is customary in very many cases, for the pur- 
pose of keeping the vessels cool in hot wea- 
ther? Now these are the difficulties which 
at present strike me. I only hope that some 
of your readers and numerous friends wil! be 
able entirely to remove them, and add such 
a list of advantages to be derived from their 
general introduction, as will not leave even 
‘the most careless and indifferent amongst us, 
‘a single argument in favor of the present 
‘very inconvenient and tiresome method of 
| skimming, which has always appeared to me 
‘about the most fatiguing part of my labors, to 
‘say nothing of the great Joss of cream attend- 
ing it in the hands of careless persons, and 
‘on the other hand, of injury to the butter, 
when a portion of the milk is removed with 
‘the cream, in the endeavor to skim close. 
Janet JENKINSON. 

Bucks co. Penn. August 28, 1839. 

P.S. Ihave the pleasure to inform you 


reception of the milk for creaming, has been ‘my husband has done “’cooning,” and will 
introduced, very much to the convenience of || henceforth devote all his energies to the rais- 
those engaged in that branch of husbandry ; ‘ing sugar beet for the use of the dairy, and 
and the present communication is, to enquire|| has calculated that we can keep three times 
if any of your readers are sufficiently ac-| the number of cows, and make six times the 
quainted with the mode of managnment, and quantity of butter that we now do, on the 
the structure of the pans, to be enabled tode-|| game numberof acres. A neighbor has thirty 
scribe them, for the benefit of those imme-|) tons of these roots per acre this season; if 
diately concerned. ; hie do the same, /eads or some other contriv- 
[ understand they are sometimes made|/ance will be necessary to contain the in- 
large enough to contain the whole milking]! creased quantity of milk which will be ob 
of the dairy: are dish-shaped, and set on a) tained. 
stout frame of wood, sufficiently high to ad- 
mit a pail being placed under the centre of || It is better to exercise the judgment, than 
the bottom, by which the mi/k is drawn off || to overload the memory. 











No. 2. 
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Farmers? Work for September. || those of that country. On the other hand, it 
sy E. P. ROBERTS. 33 a well ascertained fact that rich, warm 
, , ’ and generous soils retain the plants better 
[t may not be amiss to remind the farmer, |through the winter than poor lands, and we 
who may not have gotten out his small grain, | wonid here ask, should not an allowance bé 
that a just economy would point to his doing || made on that account for the losses thus sus- 
sy at the earliest possible period ; for he may | tained on poor landst If wheat stands thin 
rest assured that in nine times out of ten he || on the ground, the vacant places are invaria- 
will find his interest promoted by being In a |! bly filled with noxious weeds, whose room 
situation to avail himself promptly of any|/had better be occupied with wheat plants. 
favorable change in the markets that may | Viewing the subject in these lights, with the 
occur, a8 opportunities frequently present | aid of our best judgment, we have come to 
themselves wherein even a few days make a\/the conclusion, that two bushels of seed to 
material difference in the price of agricultu-||the acre of winter wheat, is not too much, 
ral commodities. With this brief suggestion, || and that less than six or seven pecks should 
we will proceed to the detail of those labors|| peyer be sown. | 
which are of urgent necessity. 
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|| By sowing too thin, the growth of weeds 
WHEAT. is encouraged to the great detriment of the 
Although it be too early to seed this grain, || growing crop and the loss of the owner. ‘To 
it isnot too early to begin to flush up the)| guard against this, the English husbandman 
ground, and to make the other preliminary ||very properly fills up his ground with plants 
arrangements. Wherever clover-leys or)|of wheat, increases its yield, and excludes 
grass-swards are to be turned in, the farmer ||the growth of weeds and grass. 
should by all means, if the ground has not’ 
been previously dressed with them, provide! 
himself with a light covering of lime, marl,|} It is a custom with many good farmers to 
or other calcareous matter, for it is a truth||sow their rye evenas early as August; with 
which cannot be controverted, that wheat||most to put it in during this month, while 
thrives best on soils which have been thus||others defer it until October. ‘The question 
dosed, and that they derive from such treat-| of which is the best time, though often moot- 
ment increased ability to resist winter frosts. ied, has never yet been settled. It perhaps, 
Preparation of the Seed.—No wheat, ‘would be safest to get it in as early this 
however clean or beautiful, should be sown|;month as possible, in order that the plants 
without being soaked in a pickle of strong | might have time to be well rooted before the 
ley, brine, strong enough to float an egg, or||rigor of winter sets in. 
lime water, and after being drained, should Quantity of Seed.—We think that less 
be rolled in powdered lime. than six pecks to the acre should not be 
Quantity to the acre-—This is a vexed ||sown. 
question, and one which every farmer takes 
the liberty of settling according to his own 
views of propriety. Amidst such diversity 
of opinion and practice, it is difficult to pre- 
scribe; but still we may approximate some-| GATHERING OF WEEDS. 
thing like a proper quantity by comparing the|| Great benefit would result from a careful 
practice of our own and other countries. ||collection of all weeds, which should be put 
Some persons in this country suw as small a!| upon your manure heap and covered over. 
quantity as one bushel to the acre, while|| Weeds thus treated will make about one- 
others put in five and six pecks. In Eng-|| third their bulk of good manure when decom- 
land, however, where the statute acre is of posed, and indeed if one cart load of good 
ree nee of our own, from two to|!mould or earth were placed over every three 
are bushels to the acre are sown on an||loads of weeds, the proportion would be 
fon rie wee Seen be ar Ying? | greater, as the exhalations from the latter 
thiek ted t etrik goo ies un we a '|while undergoing the process of decomposi- 
shin Cree nae os “ ing o apraeeee tion, would become incorporated with the 
earth ; ‘oo little seed 1s often given to tie|| mould or earth, and make it as valuable as 
arth in this country, where, from the inten-||any other portion of your dung pile. 
sity of our winters, and from the sudden al-| , 
ternations of the weather, much grain is’ PULLING FODDER AND CUTTING TOPS. 
thrown out of the ground. Should we not!| These operations must be performed this 
make an allowance for such casualties? We|| month, and we need not tell you that the less 
know that an opinion prevails, those owing to\|the fodder and tops be subjected to the wea- 
the unferiority of our lands to that of Eng-|' ther after being dry, the more valuable they 
land, they will not bear as heavy seeding as|| will prove as provender for your stock. 


RYE, 











Preparation of the seed.—Subject your 
||seed to the same preparation as recommended 
| for wheat. 
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KAG-WEED. 


If you have a field on which there is a full 


crop of this weed, have it cut down and dr 


the weed for hay. As soon as dried stack it 
away, and sprinkle salt between each layer, 


in about the proportion of one peck to the 


“4 Source of Comfort. 


Vou. 


lV, 


| flannel, he has exactly that protection wh: 
‘he needs! Jn very hot weather, a very 1), 
jtexture formed of this singular substan... 
'|adds very lit:le to the heat, but forms an inp, 
penetrable shield against the cold chills whi: 
‘are often experienced even at the niomen; 


ton. This weed when thus cured makes al) we are complaining of the hot blasts whic) 


most acceptable and nutritious food for cat- 
tle and sheep, and greatly contributes towards 
the saving of more valuable provender. 


GRASSES. 


During the early part of this month sow 
your Timothy, Burnet and Rye grass seed. 

Quantity of seed.— Timothy, one peck to 
the acre: Burnet, from sixteen to twenty 
quarts to the acre: Rye grass, two bushels to 
the acre. 


MANURE. 


As manure is the farmer’s gold-mine, be 
careful in adding to, and economising yours. 
Gather all your early potato tops, weeds of 
every description, turf, loam, and indeed 
every kind of vegetable offal; let these be 
thrown into your hog pen, where they will 
not only contribute to the support of your 
swine, but the latter will prepare them for 
your dung pile, where, after undergoing the 
process of manipulation by your hogs, they 
should be placed once a week, taking the pre- 
caution of covering them carefully over with 
earth of some kind several inches deep. By 
attention to this, you will increase the quan- 
tity and quality of your manure to a great ex- 
tent, and in like proportion add to your means 
of improving your soil the next year. 


For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
A Source of Comforte 

“It comes home to every man’s business 
and bosom, sticking closer to him than a bro- 
ther, and is an article which no good farmer 
should be without.” “ Ah,” said his friend, 
“T see, you mean a good wife!” “No,” 
said the farmer, “I mean flannel next the 
skin '—the next best thing to a food wife— 
that isan affair of the heart, and is not, we 
see, affected by any out outward circum- 
stances; but all things else, | conceive, are 
governed to a very great extent, by the gene- 
ral influence of flannel next the skin, It 
keeps upa state of insensible perspiration, 
without which, the doctors will tell you, 
there can be no health, and without health, 
there can be but little happiness. In this 
remarkably changeable climate, with the 
thermometer making such plunges as al- 
most to endanger the quicksilver tube, how 
necessary is it that an animal so exposed to 
its influence as man—exposure sufficient to 
kill a horse—should be protected by some 
menns from the fearful consequences ; and in 


yese raging round us; while in the seyeres 
cold of winter, when a man would not tury 
la dog out of doors, as the saying is, he walks 

forth under about a dozen folds of this diegs. 
jing in the form of under-shirt, waistcoat, 
defensibles, under-coat, upper-coat, cap an 
overalls, grinning at the north wind, and ce. 
fying the tempest! 
'| It is a most remarkable property of flannel, 
,that although it prevents the ingress of cold. 
it seems, in a measure, to facilitate the egress 
of heat, and is on this account admirably e.'. 
‘culated to form the clothing of that anima). 
‘on whom alone it might be said to be found. 
|and which, without this wise ordination of 
“ Him who doeth all things well,” would be 
totally unable to move or exist in hot wea- 
ther under a covering from four to nine inches 
thick, of a substance which, of the texture 
‘even of gauze, will enable a man to defy the 
elements! It is truly a wonderful ordination 
of nature, which ought to call forth, every 
day of our lives, the sacrifice of a gratefii! 
heart! but the blessings of life, coming in the 
humble guise of a flannel shirt, are very apt 
to be overlooked—so true is it, that our great- 
est blessings are of every day occurrence, and 
so common that, like the air we breathe, we 
might be said to respire them—too often with 
careless and unthankful hearts.!” 

Thus far my friend, an adjoining farmer— 

need [I add, he is the best husband, father, 
friend and manager in the neighborhood ! 


JA. CG 
Kingston, Ulster co. N. Y., Aug. 29, 1839. 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Cabinet. 


Smr,—A person from the country has in- 
formed me, that he has a peach tree which 
for some time had exhibited symptoms of de- 
cay; by digging round it, and applying lime, 
lit has become healthy and fruitful, although 
he said nothing about having searched for 
and destroyed the worms at the root. A 
neighbor remarked, he had found ashes good 
for the same purpose, but the person above 
alluded to replied, “ There is nothing like 
lime.” 


Supscrieer. 
Philada., August 28, 1839. 


Useful.—It is said that the calamnus of 
sweet flag root, cut into thin slices and scat- 
lered among woollen cloths, will effectually 
prevent the moths from getting among them. 
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, , . , || Which, thirty years ago, were covered with 
. | : , 

The following highly interesting article} thick forests, and what would have seemed 


we commend to the attentive perusal of |\an exhaustless store of food for vegetation, 

every farmer, as every farmer has an inter-|| by —s of the iploug® robbed of _ 
Yi but real. in the subiect. || Patucie of vegetable sustenance, and now 

est, not Imaginary, be ae - ‘absolutely abandoned by the occupant as 

i: is from the penof E. I INNEY, Esq., one of | worthless. 

the most successful and scientific farmers in|} Strange as the assertion may seem, it is 

the old Bay State. We have on file, and may 


‘nevertheless true, that farmers generally 
‘ iad: plough too much. The poorer sub-soil, which 
possibly serve it up to our readers in our next, || 
as a rich treat, an account of a recent visit to 


'is turned up by the first ploughing, instead 
Mr. Pinney’s farm, his mode of culture, &c. 


of being kept upon the surface, till it has be- 
&c. The following article is from the Bos- 


come enriched by culture and exposure to 
the air, is by cross ploughing immediately 

ton Courier, for which paper it was furnished 

by request. 





turned back again into its cold and lifeless 
bed; and the light vegetable mould, instead 
of being kept beneath, for the benefit of the 
crop, is, by the same process of cross plough- 
ing, brought again to the surface, and blown 
Ploughing is considered by all farmers as} away by winds, or washed away by rains. 
the most important agricultural operation, | The manner of ploughing, and kind of 
either as it regards the immediate crop, or}| plough, which is used by most farmers, have 
the future and permanent improvement of ||/alsoa tendency to diminish the natural or ac- 
the soil. The farmer, who so manages his|| quired fertility of the soil. With ploughs but 
field, as to produce, in the main, the greatest || little differing in construction from common 
reward for the labor and expense bestowed,| wedges, the ground is not turned over, but 
will undoubtedly be considered as acting with| crowded into ridges, or the furrows lapped 
a sounder discretion, than he whose sole ob-|| upon each other in such a magner as to ex- 
jectis a present crop, without regarding the} pose much of its best propéfties to waste. 
permanent improvement of his fields. ‘T'o|\'The writer has ascertained from actual ex- 
deepen the soil, by bringing to the surface at} periment, that an acre of land yielding not 
each successive ploughing, a portion of the||more than a ton of hay to the acre, at the 
poorer sub-soil, and thereby exposing it to|,usual season of ploughing greensward, say 
the enriching influence of the atmosphere, ||the tenth of May, contains more than twelve 
and to cover up and preserve from washing ||tons of vegetable matter, consisting of the 
rains, and wasting winds, the light vegetable} roots and tops of grass, and other vegetable 
matter upon the surface, as well as to facili-|| remains upon the surface. Such a method 
tate the subsequent operations of the hus-| of ploughing then as will be best calculated 
bandman, are the only important uses of the} to secure for the benefit of the crop, this mass 
plough. of enriching substance, the farmer should not 
Our old fields are rapidly approaching to a} hesitate to adopt. By completely inverting 
state of utter sterility. At each successive}! the sward, and Jaying it as flat and smooth as 
rotation of crops the vegetable mould is be-| the nature of the ground will admit, and then 
coming thinner, and the product less; and the|| cultivating the crops without disturbing the 
plough, in the hands of most farmers, so far||sod, with the application of a light dressing 
irom deepening the soil, and increasing its||of compost, land may not only be kept in 
powers of producing, is really exhausting it|| heart, but wonderfully improved. With one 
ofall its natural fertility; and will soon ren- | ploughing in this way, and spreading on one 
der it, a8 has already been done in some parts||top dressing of compost manure, of about 
vl our country by the same means, an unpro-||twenty cart loads to the acre, and mixing it 
Cuctive waste, unfit for cultivation. The rich) finely with the poor earth at the surface, | 
treasure, which our forefathers found upon! have raised two crops of grain or roots, and 
the surface, which had been accumulating}! laid the land to grass. In the ordinary way 
‘or centuries, has been squandered with a}! of cultivating, four ploughings, as many times 
prodigal hand. The apparently inexhausti-|| harrowing, and two dressings of manure, are 
ble deposite of vegetable food, which covered| considered necessary. I have then saved 
the land, has, by an improvident use of the|| three ploughings, and as many harrowings, 
plough, been given to the four winds of Hea-||one dressing of manure, and at the same time 
ven, or washed away into the ocean. They|/have deepened, and permanently improved 
have ploughed, cross ploughed, and harrowed, || the soil, and more than doubled my crops. 
til their descendants have little else left than||Ten years ago, [ was upon the point of 
& mere caput moriuum. abandoning some of my old fields in despair. 
I have known rich swells of land in Maine, I They had been cultivated in the usual mode 
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of ploughing, cross ploughing and cropping, | 


alternately under the plough, and in | 
and had become so impoverished, that the, 
products were insufficient to cover the ex- 
pense of cultivation. ‘The same piece of | 
land, which gave me one ton of hay, will| 
now, at the same distance of time, after lay-| 


Ploughing and Ploughs. 


Vou. [V. 


SS 
board, formed upon mathematical and philo. 
_sophical principics. It was in consequenc. 


of a suggestion from him, that Robert Sy); 

of Pennsylvania, in 1803, substituted the ca. 
iron for the wooden mould board, for which}... 
obtained a patent. This was the commence. 
ment of a series of improvements which hay, 


ing to grass, give me three. resulted in the substitution of cast iron for q)) 

In the cultivation of land, which has been|' parts of the plough, except the beam ap; 
a year or more under the plough, nearly the | handles, and such has been the progress ,, 
same course is to be pursued, especially em reducing this implement to a fitness for th, 
it is intended to sow wheat or rye, plough|| purposes designed, that the American cas 
your land so as to turn under the rich mould, || tron plough, as now constructed, may in trut) 
bring to the surface a portion of the fresh || be considered, as it has been denominated 
earth that has never before been disturbed v1 } the most important instrument known to man, 
the plough, and mix this well, (if the prece -|| About fifteen years since the cast iron shar: 
ing crops have not been well manured) with|;came into general use in this part of the coup. 
a light dressing of well-rotted compost, and || try, Wood's, ‘T'yce’s, Hitchcock’s, Howard’: 
from twenty to fifty bushels of slaked lime to|/and last of all Prouty & Mears’, have eae! 


the acre, and | am confident you will never 
require a Legislative bounty, as an induce- 
ment to cultivate wheat. 

Good ploughing cannot be effected without 
ploughs suitably adapted to the purpose. In 
this all important agricultural Setphianest, [ 
venture the assertion, without fear of contra- 
diction, that the Americans have made great- 
er, and morg@g,useful improvements in its 
adaptation and fitness for the designed pur- 
pose, within the last twenty years, than have 
been made in Great Britain for a century. 
From a conviction of the indispensable ne- 
cessity of good ploughing to a successful til- 
lage, near twenty years ago I persuaded the 
person, who occupied the farm I now own, to 
send to Reutnst for an improved Scotch 
plough, (I think Small’s) which was highly 
recommended in the agricultural publications 


had their share of public favor. I have pur. 
ticularly attended to the operation of all these, 
and noticed the defects and excellencies of 
each. About twelve years ago, Hitchcock's 
plough, then in general use, and highly ap. 


| proved by the farmers of New York, was in- 


troduced into this State by Mr. Prouty, who 
was well acquainted with the practical use, 
as well as the construction, of the ploug), 
His science in egriculture, aided by his me- 
chanical skill, from time to time, suggested 


|to him various and important alterations an/ 


improvements in this plough, and about two 
years since, Prouty & Mears obtained from 
the government a patent for their “ improved 
cast iron plough.” 

The prevailing difficulty with all ploughs, 
with the exception of the last named, is, that 
the force necessary in the draught, is not ap- 


of that time. This was before the introduc-||plied directly to the centre of resistance. 
tion of the cast iron plough into this part of || Writers on this subject, as well as practical 
the country. The slough caine, and I must}| farmers, have erred in their notion, that the 
confess I was greatly astonished at the first||beam should be placed directly over the land 
sight of it, and as much disappointed when I||side of the plough, and that the cut of the 
witnessed its operations. A huge, misshapen|!coulter, or the position of the standard, shoul 
combination of wood and iron, it was the|/be square, or at a right angle with the cut 
laughing-stock of my neighbors, who at once|/of the share, thinking that if the share and 
denounced me as a “book farmer.” The Icoulter make an acute angle on the land side, 
plough was laid aside, and has been kept for||/the plough will incline to fall to the right 
show, and in construction and workmanship, || This would be the tendency, unless the other 
when compared with American ploughs, fur- ‘parts of the plough are so constructed as to 
nishes a striking illustration of the superior|| resist and overcome this inclination. By % 
skill and ingenuity of our own mechanics, ‘placing the coulter as to form an acute angie 
over those of Europe. I can now do twice as} with tlie-plane of the share, on the land side, 
much work, and do it infinitely better, with||the beam is brought more directly over the 


y . . . . ah 
Prouty & Mears’ improved plough, with one||centre of the plough, as is the case wi 
horse, and a single hand, than a yoke of oxen 


'Prouty and Mears’ improved plough, and 
and a horse, and one additional hand todrive,|| thereby the power necessary to move tt, } 


applied more directly to the centre of rest 
ance, and the force required to move it, and 
overcome this resistance, is of course les 
than when applied on one side. I cannot 
better make myself understood, than by sup 
posing the land, or left hand side of a har 


could do with the famous Scotch plough. 
Public attention was first awakened to the 
subject of improvements upon the old-fash- 
ioned, wedge-like plough, by the writings of 
Mr. Jefferson, who, in 1798, published his 
new theory of the construction of the mould 
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OF 
~ow, to be kept on a@ straight line with the | Om improving the Quality and increasing 
ine of draught. It will readily be perceived | the Quantity of Manure, 
that the force necessary to draw it, when so} TO THE FARMERS OF NEW JERSEY. 
laced, will be greater than if drawn in the!} Qn account of your position, soil, resources, 
usual way, by applying the draught to the|! markets, &c., | have addressed this paper to 
centre, ‘This 1s decidedly one of the mons your notice; still the objects it has in view, 
valuable improvements in the construction of |/476 of a character interesting to general ag- 
the plough, that has been made in modern |i riculture. The process here introduced to your 
tunes, and for which the public are indebted | notice, is founded on elementary chemical 
to the ingenuity and skill of Messrs. Prouty || principles, and valuable in proportion to the 
& Mears. A greater ease of draught is not)| worth of your garden and farm productions, 
ine only advantage resulting from this im-|| and the facilities of procuring the materials 
provement. Another and perhaps greater ||,,, be operated on. - 
reaatit is its perfect adaptation to the end de-|/ py, agriculture of New Jersey is favored 
as regards markets; having on the eastern 


siaed, by leaving the ground in the best| 
—— s,¢ ‘ ~ Ss i} 
. C angle *h | : M : . 
wsible condition. The acute angle, which '|boundary its share of the consumption of two 
hundred thousand people who inhabit New 


s made in the land side of the furrow slice, | 

by the peculiar construction of this plough, || York, and on the west side one hundred and 
euables the ploughman to lay the furrows to-|/gfty “thousand who live in Philadelphia.* 
gether, like feather-edged boards. This, in| Within your state the resources for manure are 
reensward, is very desirable, as the grass is : 

thereby prevented from springing up between 
‘,e furrow slices much more effectually, than 
when the furrows are cut at right angles, 
Tue grass is completely shut in, and will not 
rise to injure the crop, or increase the labor 
of cultivation. Not only in greensward, but 
vi old ground, the superior manner in which 
‘ve work is done by this plough is very per- 
ceptible. There is no tendency to crowd the 
cround into ridges; the soil is taken up, asit 
were, and turned over, and left loose, and in 
the best state to derive vegetable aliment 
trom the air, and to enable the roots of plants 
to penetrate, and strike down in search of 
food, 

Another advantage attending the peculiar 
construction of Messrs. Prouty & Mears’ 
plough, is its durability. When the resist- 
ance is all upon one side of the beam, there! 
inust be a constant tendency of the plough to 
the left, or land side; the friction is there- 
by increased in this part, and the wear, of 
course, is greater: but when the beam is 
paced more over the centre of the plough, 
ani the resistance which it has to encounter, 
is upon both sides of the beam, its movement 
is more regular, and the friction equal in all 
parts. These are some of the peculiar pro- 








|| limited, while the crops of vegetables, early 
garden stuffs, and the ordinary productions of 
the farm, on your warm, open, and in many 
places sandy soil, require rather active ma- 
nure and those frequently applied. 

On this occasion it is our purpose to point 
out to you what may be done, and how you 
can advantageously bring into your service 
materials that are most useful in agriculture, 
but heretofore rejected, on account of your 
not being acquainted with an economical 
mode of bringing them into operation, and on 
account of their cost : by their combined ac- 
tion on each other it is intended to render 
useful matter that has heretofore been allow- 
ed to go to waste, and so to reduce the ex- 
pense that the profits of your business will 
be greatly increased. 

Permit me to call your attention to the 
study of the elements of science ; a know- 
ledge of mathematica has become essential to 
every mechanic, who has any thing to do 
with power: if this science and chemistry 
were better understood by those to whom the 
management of steam engines are entrusted, 
you would rarely hear of those terrible explo- 
sions that destroy so many of your fellow 
creatures. In the absence of scientific oe 
ae 7) os ledge, we would be less comfortably lodged, 
omen nah which give ites ca and fe. The dyer pine, sugar 
ferrimg with ae of my neighbors, relative|| "4. Se eee oe ee bon 
to the work of Prouty & Mears leumh. + is! articles much inferior to what you are in the 
nik ae ‘Aeon : eld of ten | a of using every day, and from habit their 
acres the amount of labor saved added to the || goodness escapes the notice of yourselves and 

aml ' ~e “*'| your families: in fact, among the tradesmen 
‘mount gained in consequence of the : 





an of Birmingham, Glasgow or Manchester, 
pr wed tilth, when compared with the work||thore are at this an’ die well informed 
paid & other plough, is fully equal to the price|| chemists than would be found in all Europe 
a E. P. at the commencement of the American Revo- 


exington, March, 1833. lution; and chemistry is as much connected 
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Thou shalt govern many, if reason govern 


thee * The population of these cities is undertated,—New 


| York contains 300,000 inhabitants.—Eb. 
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with the operations of the farmer, as those of 
a tanner, orany other profession. Here there 
are reasons why farmers should be acquainted 
with the sciences and the laws by which na- 
ture controls every thing that they do. 
This is our apology for requesting you to 
make yourselves acquainted with the sci- 
ences. 
We shall now present to you a process in- 
volving the principles of chemistry, that if 
judiciously carried out, we think, will prove 
very favorable to your prospects. 

here is no better established agricultural 
truth, than that the alkalies, potash and soda, 
are useful manures. Every one knows that 
where wood ashes are sowed on grass land, 
the crop is improved; but the impossibility of 
getting as much wood ash, which you know 
contains potash, as would manure a large por- 
tion of land, and at a price that the produce 
would warrant, is impossible. In the next 
place the caustic nature of potash and soda as 
manure is so great that it is necessary to seek 
out some safe and economical way of applying 
them, by forming combinations with other 
substances applicable to manure, and thereby 
provide a safe and wholesome nutriment for 
vegetable life. 

For this purpose we recommend to your at- 
tention the use of soda, an alkali that can be 
procured from various substances, and in 
great quantities, and as the demand increases 
there is a probability that, by improved pro- 
cess, the price willbe reduced, At present 
it can be got at from three dollars and fifty 
cents to four dollars per 100 lbs. 

By mixing soda with a portion of fresh 
burnt lime it is rendered caustic, and by boil- 
ing in the ley that is taken from this mixture 
ot fresh lime and soda, all kinds of garbage, 
flesh, fish, hair, woollen rags, &c., these sub- 
stances will be reduced toa saponaceous mat- 
ter; all the fatty matter that is in bones 
will be brought out of them and converted 
into soap, and the whitened bone be prepared 
to be ground up for manure, or used in some 
branch of manufacture. By mixing this soap 
with straw, grass, every kind of vegetable 
matter, marsh earth, and all other decomposa- 
ble substances, the quantity and quality o 
manure can be increased to an astonishing 
amount. There are applicable to this pur- 
pose many things that are now lost ; suchas 
the sturgeon that abounds in the Hudson and 
Delaware rivers, that now, when taken by 
the shad and herring fisheries, are thrown 
away to stink on the shore ; all the garbage 
that is produced by the fishers, the blood and 
garbage of the butchers’ shambles, in short all 
the offal that now is thrown on the dung heap, 
where ninety per cent. passes off in vapor, or 
the whole is thrown into and carried away by 
the river. 

. 
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By combining the decaying elements ,,, 
have been speaking of, with soda or potash 
their volatility is prevented, while at the sa», 
time their decomposition is promoted, and thes 
are brought into the state that fits them fore), 
porting vegetable life. In many points the. 
exist between vegetable and animal orca, 
zation striking similarities in their function. 
and in some points they are the same, 7), 
fine fibres, of the roots of plants and the a). 
sorbent organs of animals both take up from ¢e. 
composed substances the nourishment that th. 
animal or vegetable requires; but these ty, 
modifications of life differ in their preparatory; 
powers; animals being endowed with the powr; 
of digestion, they decompose in their stomac!; 
the substances from which they are to extme: 
their nutriment ; vegetables, on the othe, 
hand, depend for their support on matter th»: 
has undergone decomposition by processes 
entirely uninfluenced by themselves; ay; 
what in the one is performed by the stomach, 
is for the other done in the rot heap, and ou; 
object is to have this decomposing process 
performed in the most expeditious manner, 
under circumstances calculated to retain as 
far as possible the elements that form the 
food of vegetables, and to render as muc), 
matter as possible available for vegetable nu. 
triment, for the purpose of feeding those 
plants which are necessary to supply the 
wants of man. 

This is an important subject and merits the 
attention of men of the highest acquirements 
in science and philosophy: powers which we 
have not the fortune to be gifted with, but w: 
must earnestly hope the subject will be taken 
up by some master mind. 

Before closing, permit us to remark, thet 
if the practice we are callmg your attention 
to isearried into extensive effect, it would 
not only benefit agriculture, but afford the 
means of improving other branches of bus:- 
ness. . 

In putting up salmon, herring and all kin‘s 
of fish, the heads and fins might be eut of 
and employed with the other offals in making 
agricultural soap, and thus a barrel of fish s 
treated would contain more valuable food. 
with a saving of expense on the barrel, cost © 
transportation. The waste made at the eo 
and other fisheries might be turned to vaivs- 
ble account, and the preparations of this agt 
cultural soap would form employment ‘0 


‘regular establishments, and make a new, 


useful and valuable branchof business. J.B. 
—Ledger. 


csectieeeaseceecencitaaieeneceieriitial iat cea 


Notes.—Soda is manufactured by Messrs. Dupont,“ 
Brandy wine, Delaware. ‘ lat 

Soda, for the purpose eee? in this essay, Woe 
not require to be refined. > tbat 

There is a variety of soda called “‘ soda ash,” ¢ 
is an impure articie, that might answer for this 8 
cultural purpose. 
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For the Farmers’ Cabinet. ‘has some ten or fifteen bushels, which he 
Hickling’s Prolific Wheat. | liberally offers to furnish any farmer who has 
An agricultural friend has presented us land properly prepared for wheat; he will 


with 8 anne sit a o ee — ~~ ‘furnish the seed, guarantee a common crop, 
ai elebrated in ENgiand, under the}; : ean : s 
grey a Hickling’s Pro lific Wheat. The and Pay the market price for the same when 
ood was originally imported in 1837, by our)| harvested. 
respected and public-spirited fellow-citizen, | From the appearance of this wheat in the 
James pop ss ee in the! | head and kernel, we are of the opinion that it 
.jtumn of the year mentioned, e ils eee : aie 
> halite of Zs native country, where the || is a po valuable VERICRY; and its introduc- 
harvest is nearly two months after ours in the || tion will prove a lasting benefit to the grain 
middle States, did not begin to head before|| growing interests. 
‘he commencement of the memorable hot | We hope some of the farmers will embrace 
all by which we were visited in the sum- ' 
mer of 1833. ‘The consequence was a very} the above liberal offer. If so, they can ob- 
noor crop, the straw and head appearing dried || tain any desirable information on the subject 
up. The porereee a sown ~~ lon application tothe Agricultural Warehouse, 
iy the autumn, and althougna the ground was} , os -: ; 
by no means strong, the. result has been a | No. 87 N. aaaeer street, Philadelphia. ] 
very fine crop, the quantity of which cannot magveasner 3, a>. 
yo ascertained until it is threshed out. What 
s highly interesting, the grain seems to have 
become almost acclimated, and though last 
ear, nearly a fortnight later, was this season 
ready for the scythe only about three or four]! 4, 
days afteg the common red bearded wheat of || 
‘he countty. It has never, as yet, received 
the least injury from the fly, or any disease 
wv which wheat is subject. 
We find the following notice of the origin 
and characteristics of Hickling’s Prolific 
Wheat in the Edinburgh Quarterly Journal 











For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Fruit Trees. 
Shame be to him who planteth not fruit trees. 


Those who love good fruit should annually 
vote a small portion of their time to pro- 
ducing and perpetuating the trees that produce 
it. ‘The apathy of many to this very inter- 
esting subject can scarcely be accounted for 
on any other principle than that of excessive 
laziness or extreme stupidity. Where the 
male portion of a family can’t muster courage 
of Ainteniene stalk ane or industry enough to give reasonable atten- 
= ifr, Samuel H,; kl; pag eC ; to tion to this important matter, it is hoped the 
wr SaneE ene: OF NaWwston, near!| females will look to it, and then the trees 
Aylesham, in Norfolk, (England) observed in will soon begin to blossom and bring forth 
Psa h thre e heads of wheat, remarkable from ‘fruit, for I have seldom seen an intelligent, 
tue rest, apparently from one root, which he}! sctive female undertake any thing useful, 
plucked and rubbed out, and found to contain without the fruits of her labors soon becoming 
‘wo hundred and ninety-three kernels. Hav- apparent. I saw the present season a mnenint 
ng preserved and sown them and their pro-|| (6 ajurishing young fruit trees which were 
duce for four successive years, the seed in engrafted by the neni cf. the: cand man” of 
the fourth year covered eighteen acres of'|| 12 gem reflecting great oath slam “Die «fas 
ground, and the return was six and a half het teiaaber. nenueverandh: dead chill ean ael- 
uarters per imperial acre, (about sixty bush-|} +: ator of lina ; 
7 Hence the name of Hickling’s Prolific The stones of peaches and plumbs, and the 
e a” e 
“The properties of this wheat are,—straw seeds of apples or other fruits should be 
teal he | -" planted either in drills, or in the places they 
12, Stout at the bottom, and tapering to the}! sr6 designed rmanently to occupy before 
head ; head short, thick, close and heavy; they acme a : they vegetate better and 
aie four in the row across the ear, and|| nore certainly than when kept over winter to 
red In color, with the chaff white ; in sample}|),, planted in the spring. The right season 
te wheat is short, plump, thin-skinned, and) ,, plant the stones or seeds is when the fruit 
— Ree any aay \is ripe, and it will be found they will more 
in Seotla sic culsonndh teenie ‘tein ae certainly vegetate and acquire a larger growth 


, P Ms the first season. 
uine quarters per Scotch acre. G, E. Plant a few stocks each year, be careful to 


{The enterprising gentleman from whom|| engraft or inoculate them when of proper size 
We saadiwed tik alice erumenemicadion fos fee ech ee protect them = om 
. : cows and horses till the w outo bir 
left with us a sainple of the wheat therein de-}, ia 


' : reach, and you will not have to complain of a 
scribed, which can be seen at our office. He lack of good RUIT. 
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For the Farmers’ Cabinet. they are “up a tree,” any tree, in the twink 

Teathe ling of an eye. We appeal to his seman 

Experience teaches wisdom. pom tae he aaae of all our tribe.” a 

ew items otto ‘ 

_A farmer who has been applying lime to|| serve pe ck othe wee 
his land for the last seven years, informs that sugar maple, “and it will also be Of the 
he has just finished hauling out his stable||the whole anal of tine ‘ei oe thar 
manure on to the field that he intends sow- 8 ple Sugar ig 


completed in three or four weeks from the 


ing with wheat, and that he has a surplus|| commen t of ee 
which he has applied to another field. He aS ee 


stated that his stable manure had increased 
to about double the quantity since he com- 
menced using lime. He now grows much 


Pou 6 

At a Forks of the Kennebec twelve perecas’ —_ 
MIAME... 2 2 ee ceececcesesesecesesesecsecece tn 

On No. 1, 2d Range, one man and boy made... 7 

In Fairmington, Mr. Titcombe 7. ea 


more grass, can keep more stock, and conse- | - aeons thirty families 7 10a) 
mailed ves - 11 ‘| In Bingham, twenty-five families "i. Se 
quently enriches the soil more rapidly, and |) ;, Concord, thirty families ss aan 


raises an increased quantity of grain. This| —~ 
farmer years back found it hard scuffling to| Pounds of Sugar,............ 49 
get along with a large family, and make both || This, at 124 cents a pound, would be wort! 
ends meet, and he then thought he could || $4,581. a 
hardly afford to lime. But experience has|} . ,. 

opened his eyes full wide, and he now thinks || [The hint to spare the maple when clear. 
he could not well afford to omit the applica-|/ ing a tract of land, if possible, ought to be at. 


tion of that grand panacea, lime, which has ‘tended to in Pennsylvania, where the ¢e. 
been the grand agent of his prosperity. 1 sn of th * 
Those who have not made an experiment | struction of those trees has been long going 
with lime would do well to try it this autumn | on in the most wanton manner. ] 
on their stubble fields, that are intended to | 
be mown next season, and if they donot find || gy=proof Wheat andculture of the Beet, 
their interest essentially promoted by it, the)| 4. 11. euitor of the F at, 
result will differ from that of numerous farm-|| “°°” an nee 
ers who have often adopted this plan of ap-'| I believe the failure of the wheat crop in 
plication with the greatest advantage. our middle states has generally been owing 
A. |to the ravages of the Hessian fly, and the se- 
hcl ceeniiceematasinemetabedaiimemaiats — of the winters. If, therefore, any va- 
Maple Sugar in the State of Maine. riety of good wheat can be found, which the 
Few of our readers, says the Boston Ga- ‘fly cannot or will not interfere with, it must 
zette, perhaps, are aware what a noble tree||be a desideratum to the husbandman, and 
the sugar maple is, to begin with, in the| indeed to the whole country. 
ornamental way we mean. It has always || [have raised this yeara few acres of a 
grieved us to see them cut down, and burnt) kind called “ Mediterranean Wheat,” which 
down, as they are, en masse, and without || 1 was induced to make trial of, from assur- 
mercy. We quite agree with Dr. Jackson, |! ances that it had invariably succeeded during 
(in his last Geological Report) that although | the four previous years it had been grown in 
it is difficult to spare any forest trees, “ in|! this country. It has rather a short straw and 
clearing a farm by fire, groves in which they|/strong, white chaff bearded, grain rather 
abound might be spared from the unrelenting || dark, weighs usually 65 lbs. per bushel, tus 
axe of the woodman. Maple trees may also || year 66 lbs, and worth to the miller the same 
be cultivated, and will become productive in|/as the red chaff bearded. 1 sowed five acres 
twenty or thirty years; and it would certain-|| with six and a half bushels of seed, viz: two 
ly be one of our most beautiful pledges of re-|/acres on the 6th of the ninth month, (Sep- 
gard for posterity to plant groups of maples|| tember) after Dutton corn had been removed 
in convenient situations upon our lands, and || from the ground, and three acres on an open 
to line our road sides with them. I am sure}| fallow on the 15th of the same month. By 
that such a plan, if carried into effect, would || the side of the first, on the same day and al 
please public taste, in more ways than one,|/other circumstances alike, I sowed a halt 
and we might be in part disfranchised from || bushel of the common red chaff bearded, and 
dependence on the cane plantations of the || again by the side of this on the 20th of same 
West Indies.” month one and a half bushels more of the lat- 
But the economical view of the Maple, af-||ter, for comparison. The result has heen, 
ter all, is the main thing, not the ornamental: that the last was much injured by the fly, 
—that is, with a good many people,—and we while the half bushel sowing was totally re- 
can’t say they are much to be blamed. Show/|| ined by the same cause. The Mediterranean 
the Yankees how money is to be made, and Il was, however, found at harvest standing erec!, 

















No. 2 ST oe 
nick 
anes open fallow, 114 bushels, mea- 
ng 38 bushels per acre, which at 65 lbs. per-| 
- be} ig 41 bushels per acre, millers’ weight. | 
“Two acres corn ground, 65 bushels, mea-| 
os 34 bushels per acre, which at 65 lbs. per | 
“bol is 37 bushels per acre, millers’ weight. | 
yt was found @ hardier winter plant than 
+» red chaff bearded by its side, of more rapid 
wth, and harvested a week earlier, The 
vee geres became so strong that I was in- 
ced immediately after the breaking of 
«ater to pasture it off close by cattle and 
see] ' 
The safety from fly enables us to seed it 
sly enough to obtain a strong root before 
»pter, which it consequently endures better, 
chile its early maturity has heretofore, and 
vil generally save it from rust or mildew. 
This grain is also grown in the southwest 
‘this county, and near New-Hope, in Bucks, 
od is as it should be, rapidly extending. My 
op will all be seeded by myself and neigh-. 
vrs. 


Mistake in the culture of the Beet. 


[am one of the root raisers—growing su- 
mur beet, mangel-wurtzel, ruta-baga, and_ 
potato for feeding stock. 
jay, inmy opinion be as useful to each other | 
vy reporting their mistakes and failures, as 
their success, I will mention that my beets 
vere flourishing, and the admiration of the 
public passing by them as late as the first 
week in the seventh month (July.) But 
the weather becoming hot and dry, and the’ 
vround harder than I liked, concluded to run 
the cultivator through them and loosen up 
the soil. The consequence was, instead of 
nprovement, the leaves began immediately | 
‘o wilt, curl, and the edges of them to die— 
‘he mangel-wurtzel worse than the sugar 
wet; but all declined from that period until 
the late rains ; at the present the original 
‘op is nearly all dead, and a new one formed, 
which bids fair to rival the first ifleft to stand 
»genough, But it is supposed the root, al- 
‘ugh a pretty good size, has lost much in 
zrowth by the decay of the first top, and its 
“turity protracted, if indeed the crop be not 
much diminished. My inference is, that /ate' 
vture, even if the weather be seasonable, | 
ay be injurious by destroying the fibrous. 
“ide robts, which seem to be indispensable to. 
‘ae plant during its latter stage—and that. 
‘onsequently the earth should be kept in 
rod tilth while it is young, and afterwards 
eft alone. : | 

The best crop of beets I have raised was. 


in 1837, alternated between rows of corn 3 al 


And as farmers’ 


Culture of the Beet—Fire. 


on the ground and beautiful ; yielding | 
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believed) and three hundred bushels of beets 
peracre besides ; those in open patch along side 
did not doso well; the shade of the corn seemed 
to be useful during the dry weather. | in- 
tend repeating this plan next year. 

J. JENKINS. 





Chester county Valley, } 
West Whiteland, 8 mo. 31,1839. ) 


For the Farmers’ Cabinet, 
Fires 


“ Fire is a good servant, but a bad master.” 


Notwithstanding the cheapness of insur- 
ance against loss by fire, and the many severe 
losses which occur annually in our extended 
country for want of it, yet it seems likely that 
the great mass of our agricultural population 
will continue to move along in the o/d way, 
and stand their own insurers, or in other 
words not to be insured at all. I was much 
pleased and instructed by reading an essay in 
a former number of the Cabinet on the sub- 
ject of spontaneous combustion, which has, 
no doubt, been useful to your numerous read- 
ers, and hope that it has incited to more care 
and circumspection in preventing that most 
terrible of calamities, fire, from being com- 
municated to buildings. The writer once 
witnessed the burning of a barn and all its 
contents and out buildings, from a careless 
person smoking tobacco ; and in another case 
he saw a very valuable house set on fire by a 
young man shooting a pigeon that was 
perched on the roof; anda recent case has 
occurred of a noble dwelling-house having 
been reduced to ashes by the carelessness of 
a young person in making a fire to boil the 
tea-kettle, setting fire to some shavings that 
ultimately consumed the house. About twen- 
ty years since, a farmer ina neighboring 
county had a person engaged in dressing of 
flax, and coming near to the combustible ma- 
terial witha cigar in his mouth, the flax dress- 
er requested him to “ keep further off,” and 
avoid the danger, but his employer told him 
a cigar would’nt set it on fire, and in order to 
prove the truth of his opinion he applied the 
cigar to the flax, when contrary to his philos- 
ophy the whole was inflamed, and his barn 
was burnt with all its contents. His benevo- 
lent neighbors made a collection to repair his 
severe loss, but he refused to accept it, al- 
though he was not well to do in the world, 
considering it a just punishment for his folly. 

Many instances have occurred of buildings 
being consumed for want of a bucket of wa- 
ter in the incipient stage of a fire. Every 
farmer should have one or more buckets of 
water placed in a convenient place eve- 
ry pai before retiring to bed, if they 
should not be needed to prevent the house 


‘ill crop of the latter was obtained, (as wasi| from burning down, they can be made availa- 
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62 Rock Wheat—Cheap Manuring. Vo 
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ble the succeeding day for other less exciting | ing by itself from the crevice of a roc). 
purposes. ‘wheat field. The head was caretiu\'y ~ 
Thoze who have water todraw from a well,| served and the grain sown, and from i |, 
or some distance to carry it from aspring, can || been produced the few parcels which ,... 
readily appreciate the value of a bucket of | sown last year by different gentlemen, q . 
water near at hand in case of fire. There} of these parcels found their way to Baitir.... 
have been many cases of accident from fire | and on account of their remarkably Soe. m 
where a single bucket of water early applied || ity, and the accompanying assurance of ;),. 
would have saved thousands of dollars. || productive character, were bought for ee... 
Domestics and children should be early and ] the rate of three dollars per bushel, ‘| 7 
constantly instructed both, by precept and ex-|| were sown in the vicinity of our city oe). 
ample, to use the utmost caution and circum- in October last, and we are now enabled « 
spection in all cases where fire is concerned. || state the result or the experiment as made}. 
In the use of candles and lamps by thought-}\ one of the gentlemen, Mr. Jog Vicxyps 
less or careless persons, many families are || Three and a helf acres of rich, wel! prepared 
almost daily put in jeopardy; in many in- ground, have been found to produce at », 
stances the snuff of a partially extinguished rate of forty-seven bushels to the acre. Tj, 
candle or lamp has been the cause of much]! quality of the grain is excellent, and mapy 
logs, and in every case the smell arising from it || of the heads were found to contain forty-fy. 
is disagreeable and unwholesome,—and there- | grains of wheat. Although it is admitted 1). 
fore every farmer’s wife and daughters should |, when the character of the land and favors'),. 
peremptorily insist on the purchase of an ex- | ness of the season are considered, ordins- 
ltingutsher tor each room in the house, where | grain would have produced a full yield, yet th: 
they should be constantly kept for the use of || extraordinary product just stated in the ca 
the family, and for those who may become||of Mr. Vickers, as well as that quoted from 
your guests or visiters, and by no means put a}|the Charlestown Press, proves that the rc 
friend or stranger to lodge in a chamber that || wheat is a valuable species, and well mers: 
lacks so essential, yet apparently insignificant, || the notice of wheat growers.— Baltimor: 
an article of furniture as an extinguisher,|, American. 
which costs but a few cents. Z. 
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Cheap Manuring. 


Rock Wheat=-A new Varicty. | Many farmers in this state of late years 
/have adopted the practice of manuring the 


new kind of wheat of superior quality, and hws for wheat the ensuing — by rire. 
which yields much more abundantly than any || '? Sreen crops. For instance, take a field me 
hitherto raised in that county, has been cut the | the grass upon it is about fully grown, say the 
present harvest on the farm of Mr. John Wy-|| Sitst of July, and turn it nicely over with te 
sone, near Shepherdstown. Mr. W. obtained ‘plough. ‘Then harrow and sow with buck: 


the seed from Mr. Sroxrsraxer, of Mary-|| Wheat. In four or five weeks, that is by ti 


land, who became in possession of a small|| Middle of August, this crop will have « 
quantity by accident, two or three years since. tained its growth. Turn this uncer wit 
From three bushels and three pecks sown by||the plough as you did the grass betore— 
Mr. W., on ground not the most favorable || [hese two green crops thus: ploughed u- 
part of his farm for wheat, he will, it is||@et bring to the soil much manure tra 
thought, have a yield of at least 125 bushels, || the green haulm acquired from ne _ 
some competent judges say 150 bushels. The phere, They create an active enema 
heads are very large, and contain many more make the soil light and pliable, an aye 
grains than the heads of wheat now generally || t more than if the same had pute “ 
grown in Jefferson county. It attracts much || form of hay or fodder and given —— ms 
attention, and is evidently a new and yery su-||attle in the barn. It is oa the w hi - 
perior kind of wheat, well worthy the atten-||Cellent mode of enriching soils, whic ; fe 
tion of farmers. [n a favorable season, and ordinarily produce good wheat the next se 
land not unfavorable to the production of a, 
wheat, it is believed it will always yield from att tial manatee nines see 
forty to fifty bushels per acre.” Not far from two centuries ago, the meet 
Tus Rock Wreat.—Since the foregoing jish Legislature enacted that “a good and * 
article was in type, we have received some || ficient school shall be erected and maintain 
additional particulars respecting this new kind || in every parish.” To these five little woe 
of wheat. It is called the rock wheat, from || ‘a good and sufficient school,” introduced " 
the circumstance that some two or three|/an Act of Parliament, not longer than 2™*** 
years ago a single head of wheat, of peculi-||thumb, is Scotland indebted at this day. * 
arly large size, and product, was seen grow-'' nearly every solid glory she possesses. 


The Charlestown (Va.) Press says that “a 
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Xo. 2. Saving Clover Seed—Preserving Potatoes. 63 
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PIRIT OF THE AGRICULTURAL PRESS, 


BOTH AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


Saving Clover Sced. Preserving Potatoes 


The difficulties of saving the seed wail Wherever practicable, potatoes should be 
saginaty ; the process 1s simple and easy. ||dug during dry weather, as the earth is then 
ater the clover field has been cut or grazed, || less liable to adhere to them, and they soon 
ut the second growth come on. Whenabout||become dry. They should be exposed as 
ve»thirds of the heads have turned brown, || short a time as possible to the light, as it al- 
vt with a cradle, throwing the grass into|| ways injures their quality for whatever use 
jouble swarths, and cure. When cured, rake/| they are intended. Hence a coarse blanket 
Fin the morning while the dew is on, into|| or boards should be employed to cover them 
»avenient parcels for loading with a pitch-|/in the heap or wagon, during the time that 
érk. and, as soon as all danger from heating||they necessarily remain in the field. Ex- 
« obviated, get it under shelter, either in the]; posure to the light for any length of time, 
yun, or protected in the field. Be careful|jeven in a cellar, greatly injures potatoes 
wot to put it away while any moisture re-||the bins therefore in which they are kept, 
nuns in the plants; and on the other hand, || should be so constructed as to exclude it en- 
on't handle it rudely when very dry, where||tirely; in short, they should be kept ina 
-oy don’t want the seeds to fall, for in that|| state similar to that before they are dug,— 
syndition the heads spend freely. Having||that is, secure from air and light, with a 
seltered it, you may wait, if you choose, till}| slight degree of moisture to prevent wither- 
winter affords leisure for threshing or tread-||ing, and a temperature so low as to keep 
‘ag out. Sow in the chaff, as it is more cer-||them from vegetating. The difference in 
tain than the cleaned seed. A bushel in the}| the quality caused by good and bad keeping 
chaff will abundantly seed an acre; but wel||is very rarely appreciated. 
would advise the mixture of blue grass, timo-|} One of the best methods of keeping them 
toy and orchard grass with it. We shall say||in cellars, is to construct a bin, put sand in 
more of sowing, however, at more seasonable|}the bottom, line the sides and ends with 
date. smooth and handsomely cut sods, and when 
The second crop produces more seed than|| the potatoes are put in, cover them with sods 
the first, and hence the economy of first cut-||and beat them down closely. In this way, 
tug or grazing the field; though from that}|/all the above requisites may be obtained. 
“ut for hay, a prudent, careful husbandman/| Potatoes intended for constant family use, 
might easily save enough seed for his own||may be kept temporarily in barrels, and co- 

[t is believed that more seed may be}|| vered with sand. 
sed by mowing when about two-thirds of || When they are buried in the field, a dry 
the heads have turned brown than at any/|| piece of ground should be selected, which shall 

‘her period, because, if cut sooner, too many |} be atall times entirely free from surface water. 
eeds are unripe, and if later, too many shat-||They are to be covered, first, thickly with 
ter out of the heads in cradling and handling. || straw, and afterwards with several! inches of 
'' the heads break off and fall through the|| compact earth. A second thick coat of straw, 
lagers in cradling, cover with cotton or linen|/and another of earth, is then to be applied. 

*h, Every farmer may easily save his||The straw for the other, or second coat, 

va seed. There is abundant time for clover|| should be long and straight, such as has been 
» make good heads, well filled with seed,||thrashed with a flail, a placed in a position 
“ter the hogs have been turned upon the rye,|/so as to throw the moisture and wet from the 

‘alter the first crop of hay has been taken,|| peak down the side, like the thatching or a 
and it would surely be economical to preserve ‘roof. This keeps the inner coat of earth dry, 
: small portion of a field for saving seed. If and effectually prevents the water from pene- 
«. who raise clover would save the seed from|| trating the heap. The earth for the outer 
“cit own fields, we estimate it would be an||coat, should be fine and compact, so as to 
tonual saving of $200,000 to this State—a|| throw off the rain. If these directions are 
pretty round sum expended abroad in one}| carefully attended to, there will be no dan- 
‘em Which we can save for ourselves, with|| ger of losing potatoes by freezing and rotting, 
‘eas labor and vexation, we verily believe, and they will keep in the best condition till 
“lan we had last year finding it, for sale, and|| spring —Genesee Farmer. 
; ‘eat ithome, One man can cut enough ; 


“one day to seed twenty acres. Franklin 
Parmer, 
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First understand what you have to do, and 
then fall to work. 
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64 Pruning—Planting Potatoes. Vor. Ir 
sesueermacmnmmenpenepmnmsinensmaememmnsetcmemmninimmmneneinmimmn 
Pruning. || pruned frequently, or their tops ee 
A great variety of experiments made in || Woody, close, and the fruit will neces, 
Europe by Kxiour, Van Mons, and Tarr, prove inferior.— Genesee Farmer, 
and in this country by Burt, Kenrick, and —— 
others, have been made on the subject of | Planting Potatoes, 


pruning trees, though the results did not per-| 
tectly agree on all points, yet they seem to! 


fully justify the general conclusion that the || “© : 

best time for pruning trees is that period in||S¢tbing the structure and functions of ,, 
midsummer in which there appears a cessa- || Tots of plants, proceeds as follows :—« 
(ion of the sap’s ascent, and which lasts some || ‘hese remarks, I will venture to propose wj,: 
three or four weeks. ‘Those who have paid | [ should consider the best plan for Cultivating 
attention to the growth of trees must have | Potatoes. Let the ground be prepared int). 
remarked that the period of increase is di-| ordinary way ; lay the potatoes in the bottoy 
vided into two seasons, during the first of |Of the furrow, and cover them to the dese, 
which, or the one most active, the shoots that | f three or four inches, with coarse many». 
form fruit, flower, or seed buds are formed ; || °F leaves, and then with two or three ine). 
and the other or later summer's growth is | earth. After the stalks are six or cig, 
confined to the shoots that produce wood buds || inches above ground, cover all except th. 
only. “After the second growth is com-||@mds under in the same manner; and perlays 
pleted, the effects of the descending sap in|| "is process may be advantageously repea': 
the formation of new bark, is apptrent in the |4 third time; after which they should be s: 
healing up of new wounds, in parts of the fered to go to seed. The first covering 
-tem or branches, which now proceeds with || Stould, unless the land be very rich, con 
inore activity than during any other season |!" part of manure, in order to furnish Bout. 
of the year. Branches pruned off smooth at | Shment to the plant; the second and thi) 
the stem, though the latter be young, healthy, || ™@Y Consist of straw or leaves, as the prin. 
and containing a perfect pitch, before or | P! object is to keep the earth loose, and pro 
shortly after the completion of the mid-sum-|| tect the tubers from the action of the sun, 


mer’s growth, do not produce shoots from the: 
edge of the wounds caused by their removal, | The Mercers not Mercers, but Gilkies. 


which always happens more or less, when|| Gilkies ought tobe the name of the favorte 
praning 18 performed on free growing trees | potatoes. They are commonly called, in the 
after the fall of the leaf, and before the full | Philadelphia market, Mercers—frequently 
development of the spring shoots and leaves. || also Neshannocks : and sometimes, by cor. 
It is to be observed, however, that the repro-| ruption, Shannocks. I perceive also the 
duction of branches from the edge of the || name Chenangoes (Shenangoes) applied is 
wound is greatly assisted by leaving a por-'| come of the eastern papers. 
tion of the branch or shoot on the parent|| AJ] men regret that Columbus was robbe! 
branch or stem."—| Treatise - Planting.) '| of the honor of giving name to the world le 
The end desired to be attained by the ope-'| bestowed upon civilized man; and a corres 
ration of pruning must be kept steadily in|! pendent regret actuates the writer in re‘r- 
view, or injury instead of benefit may be the | ence to one of its chief products. It is nes 
result. Ifthe tree is intended for timber, the | too late to do honor due to the illustrious (e- 
leaves and buds that elaborate the sap, and |noese navigator; perhaps the agriculture! 
increase the trunk by the formation of an | press might yet perform an act of posthumous 
annual circle of new wood, should be kept as | justice to the memory of John Gilky. Ts 
far from the root as possible, as in this way || seems the more desirable, because his b'o« 
only can the greatest quantity of timber be | has are, and must ewe pe to flow in 
roduced. In this case, the trunk should be | the direct line—not a drop of it “ flows in 1 
kept free from branches, the leading shoots | man veins.” 
should carefully be preserved, and the top| John Gilky was educated for the Roms 
kept ina crown like form. Nature must be||Catholic ministry, but missed his way ** 
followed in this respect, and the tall beauti-|| became one of the early settlers of Mere 
fil trunks of our native forest trees will be||county, Penn. He lived a hermit, I thins, 
the result. For fruit, a low branching top,||nearly forty years, in a cabin on the bank « 
spread and exposed to the sun as Oey as | Nesshannock creek, about five miles above “ 
can be, is to be preferred ; and hence the lead-|| junction with the Shenango, at Newcastss 
ing shoot when the tree is at a proper height ||'The writer remembers him in 1806, then a 
must be carefully cut out, and the lateral|/old man. <A few years after that he produce 
branches cut and pruned with direct refer-}| from seed the justly celebrated Mercer ev 
ence w uUsis effect. Pruit tices must bej}to. It spread in the neighborhood and a /* 


A writer in the Farmers’ Register, op «, 
subject of Vegetable Physiology, after 4, 
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Fences—Look to your Weeds. 
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woe carried by the father of Bevan Pearson, ‘or gates, there is nothing gained by making 


-. of Mercer, and grandfather of the Hon. 
bs Pearson, at present Senator from that 
onty, to his residence at Darby, near Phil- 


velonta. Thence it spread over the United 


the posts too smajl. Perhaps there 1s no tuin- 
ber in which the difference of durability be- 
tween large and smal! posts is more striking 
than in that of the common white cedar or 


sates, It has proved a blessing to millions ’| cypress of our swamps. Mr. Shurtleff found 


oj has added millions to the wealth of the 


his cedar fence to last about fifteen years, the 


von. This poor solitary exile from the | posts rotting off in that time ; and perhaps 
»»orald Isle has done more to benefit man-|/ fifteen years may be set down as about the or- 


-nd, than many a hero of a hundrgd battles. | 


sql hisname perish? Or will the friends of 


wricultaral improvement and the lovers of 


tice, of honest men and good potatoes, agree 
- immortalize it by calling them henceforth 
Guxtes'—The Educator. 


i A CC CC 


Fences. 


There is scarcely any department of farm- 


ing of more immediate consequence than that 
of fencing; and there is none that, as a 
shole, is more neglected or badly managed. 
if the proportion of crops that are annually 
ist in this country, from the use of such 
spologies for fences as are frequently seen, 
could be correctly ascertained, and added to 
the sum which must be deducted from the 
value of the horses and cattle thus taucht vi- 


—— 


dinary duration ofa wood fence, let the method 
of construction be what it may. ‘This single 
fact should cause farmers and land owners to 
pause, and ask, where their fences are to 
come from, when their present, and perhaps 
already half decayed, worm fences are rotten 
and gone! We are convinced, that ere ma- 


'}ny years, want of fence will be one of the 


| 


| 





| 


| 
| 


cious and unruly habits, and the whole pre-. 


sented at once to the eye of the farmer, or 
landholder, it can scarcely be doubted he 
would be surprised at the result, or that he 


| 


wouldat once awaken to the importance of 


having good fences, 

Ina paper in the New England Farmer a 
few years since, Mr. SxHurt err estimated 
the cost of several kinds of fences, (and they 


were taken from his own experience) as fol-' 


LOWs : 

White cedar fence made of posts and rails, 
ive rails in height, three lengths to two rods 
neatly, eost 91 cents a rod. 

White re rails sawed two inches by 
eight, and chesnut posts, four rails high, 
taree lengths to two rods near! 
narod. In both these instances the cost was 
exclusive of the setting. 

Good four and a half feet stone wall varied 


from $1 to $2,50 the rod, according to the | 
ease with which the stone could be procured, | 
and the manner in which it was laid, whe-| 


ther by trenching or otherwise. 
Hedge fence, made of Virginia thorn plants, 


‘Crategus cordata,) set twenty-one to a rod, | 


| 
| 
| 


' 
} 


' 
i 


y, cost 64 cents) 





most serious evils the farmer will be called to 
encounter.—Gen. Farmer. 


Look to your Weeds. 


There are few farms in the country, and 
pity it is that this can be said with truth, on 
which there are more or less weeds that do not 
require close attention to prevent their seed- 
ing, or otherwise spreading in the course of the 
summer. There is the thistle, which should 
be repeatedly mowed, if in pasture land, or 
if among hoed crops, cut it with the hoe as 




























'|often as it makes its appearance. There is 


the Johnswort, crowding out the valuable 
grasses, poisoning sheep, and giving horses 
chapped noses and legs, if they are so un- 
lucky as to be white ; be careful not to let this 
go to seed. There is the sweet elder, that is 
becoming far too common ; we do not re- 
quire it for distillation or to color wines, and 
if we allow the seeds to ripen we are prepar- 
ing tribulation for ourselves and neighbors. 
There is the life everlasting, a worthless 
intruder, that occupies the ground exclusively 
where it spreads, and that is rapidly, when it 
is once allowed a foothold. See that this 
weed is effectually demolished wherever it 
appears. Look on your spring sown grain, 
and if it is full of yellow blossoms, you will 
probably find that charlock is in your fields, 
and if it is not pr!led promptly and completely, 
you may find business Tadored in attempting 
vainly its extirpation. e crowfoot of your 
meadows, or the daisy of the pastures, must 
be looked to, else lean cattle may be expected 
when fat beasts should be looked for. In 


cvtat the end of the fourth year, including || Short allow nothing to be in your fields that 


planting, trimming, &c. 40 cents a rod; and’ 
this agrees very well with the estimate made. 
"y Mr. Kirx, of Brandywine, Delaware, who} 
has had more experience in the maki hedge, 


fence than al 
ted States, 


_ We have found by experience that in mak- 


lng fence 


of posts and rails, or posts for bars 


usurps the place of more valuable plants, les- 
sens the amount of your crops, or renders your 
fields a place in which pests are multiplied to 
reduce your own profits, or vex the souls of 






most any other man inthe Uni- || YOUF neighbors. — Jb. 


Numberless are the roads to ruin—avoid 
them all. 


| 
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‘. Rhubarb. ‘miles of land—and they probably do tn. 

‘ This excellent plant which should have a||than this—one-tenth of it ought to be made 

ai place in every garden, is very easily raised, | 0 sustain 1,200,000,000 inhabitants, oF a por. 
A a requiring nothing more than a rich loamy sit-||!ation much greater than that of the who, 
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ro nation. [t is an orchard in miniature, the ‘atae~> at the present time. Not even China 
. stems of its leaves affording a substance which || OF Hindostan, taking the whole country ;,, 
ba is an excellent substitute for apples, to make gether, sustain a population one-fourth ,, 
sauce or pies. The sauce made from it, is| gteat— Dedham Pat. 
very wholesome and palatable, and will be a/) 
good preventive of bowel complaints. It is 
said that by stewing it with sugar and prepar- 
<P ing it in the same manner as for the table, it 
e may be bottled and corked up tight and pre- 
served till winter. Indeed, we cannot see 
why it may not be kept as long as apple sauce, 
or any of the berries that are preserved in this 
way, without being bottled up. Some of our 
good housewives, had better try the experi- 
ment.—Maine Farmer. 





















Hoctns Cor a eeSar the Beans Prot 
A correspondent of the Maine Cultivato, 
writes, that it has been his custom when, jn 
the fall, there were indications of frost, ang 
his corn was in danger, not being ripe, to stir 
the earth about one inch deep, with the hoe 
‘about the roots of the corn; thus loosening 
the surface, and thereby causing it the mors 
readily to absorb the rays of the sun, and pro. 
duce more heat than it would produce if |ea 
a undisturbed. He once had a piece of corp, 
Thoughts on Farming. jhe says, of about three acres, nearly sy. 
I have based the following estimates. on the || rounded with woods, and much exposed to 
supposition that each acre of best parts of our||the frost. Before the corn was ripe ther 
soil should be made to produce at least half ||was an appearance of frost, and he hoed it 
its greatest or maximum product; that whe-||Upon that day and the following the sun 
ther we cultivate more or less it is the truest||shone clearly upon it, and during the suc- 
economy to cultivate it well. What the||ceeding night there was a very severe frost. 
maximum product of particular spots in a par-|/On going to examine his corn, next morning, 
ticular town or village, may be, I do not, of || he found it to be not at all injured, but covered 
course, undertake to determine; but the real!) with a heavy dew, while the corn of his 
‘ maximum product, so far as I know, in Eu-||neighbor, which had not been hoed, was stiff, 
* rope or America, is 150 bushels of corn, and||and consequently dead; and the fields and 
S*y 1000 bushels potatoes, to the acre. fences all round whitened by the frost. By 
I have supposed, I say, that each arable|/this process he obtained a good crop, whilst 
ys] acre of New England soil ought to be made} his neighbor’s corn was entirely cutoff. The 
b to presice at least half its maximum product;||editor of the Cultivator adds, “There is a 
and that each tenth acre of land among us/| practical philosophy for the reason of it. Stir. 
ought to be cultivated with these. ch||ring the earth opens the pores; the conse- 
tenth acre, therefore, among us, ought to be|/quence is, a greater collection of moisture 
made to produce 75 bushels of corn or 500|| upon the plants, which withstands frost.” 
bushels of potatoes. This being premised, I 
make the following references and conclu- 
sions. 

If one-tenth of each square mile in this 
country were cultivated as it ought to be with 
corn or potatoes, the produce—admitting the 
remaining nine-tenths to be sufficient for pas- 
B turage and other purposes—would sustain an 
% immense population. 

One-tenth of a square mile is 16 acres. 
Now the produce of half of this in corn and 
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SAINFOIN. 

We see it stated as an evidence of the efi- 
cacy of this grass, in the improvement of the 
soil, that in the counties of Norfolk and Sut 
folk, England, it is found that poor sandy soils, 
unfit for other culture, will, in sainfoin, pre 
duce, after the first year, about two tons of 
excellent hay, per acre, for several years, A 
great diversity of opinion prevails as to the 
expediency of cultivating this grass extet- 


: half in potatoes at the rate per acre I have]| sively. 
3 assumed above would be 1609 bushels of corn SEA-WEED. 
:. and 16,000 bushels potatoes. Now ten bushels|} For the improvement of all lands in the 
ts of corn or forty of potatoes, properly cooked, || vicinity of tide-water, where it 15 
; is an abundant le et food to an individual, || ashore, this is not only an inexhaustible, but 


upon the average, for a single year. Yet at 
this rate each square mile should sustain a 
population of 560 souls, and the whole state 
of Massachusetts estimated as it is to con- 
tain 4,644,000 acres of land, a pee of 
4,063,360. And if the United States contain 
within their territorial limits 2,000,000 square 


a most efficient source of improvement to the 
soil. In Europe, where it is | highly 
charged with saline matter than in most site 

‘tions with us, its efficacy has been made most 
manifest, and especially on light sandy land. 
Any where, however, it would prove & salir 
tary agent of melioration. 
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MANAGEMENT OF SANDY LOAMS. | IMPLEMENTS OF HUSBANDRY. 


pete a Dos at neal’ That farmer best consults his interest who 
Mr. Duckett, ot : ey elgg well provided with a sufficient number of 
iplished and pices ain thee princi ie |good implements and tools, and that interest 
1 ee 1 Jeeta rs his guidance ad is further promoted by always keeping them 
shich he laié CO - : 'in good order. ‘ 
enetly adhered to. He relied upon | 


MILCH COWS. 


These animals should always, if possible, 
be kept where they can have free access to 
good water, whether ranging in the pasture. 
or confined in the barn-yard. From experi- 
ence, we hesitate not to say that having wa- 
ter always at hand will make a difference of 
25 per cent. in favor of their yield. In winter 


: no man should pretend to keep a cow to the 

in Flanders, in the Peys de Waes, where pail who does not provide her twice a day 
ye soll was originally a barren white sand, | with either good rich slops, pumpkins or roots. 
y asure process has been brought to a state | How in the name of St. George can it be ex- 
‘fertility which entitles it to be called a pected that a cow fed upon dry hay, fodder or 
fuitful loam, At first 1 was barely scratch- tops, from November till April, can secrete 
i, being ploughed not more than ten inches any considerable quantity of milk; we know 
deep; it was subsequently gradually deepen-|| that there is a large quantity of nutritive 
el, as it was enriched,—and it is now stated || hatter in each of these kinds of provender ; 
that this barren sand has been so fertilized ]) p14 to replenish the udder, it is necessary 
that it bears to be trenched to the depth of fi! that some such liquids, or succulent pabulum 
teen to eighteen inches. This operation is}) named, be daily given. No one should keep 
performed every seven years. a cow to the pail who does not keep her well ; 
humanity as well as true economy are both 
consulted in so doing. 

















veep ploughing, byaneans of which the 
an a BP see vias permitted to pene- 
ae the earth to a depth where they found a 
frm moisture, by which they were pre- 
eved in a healthful and flourishing condi- 
on, while those of his neighbors, who were 
sallow ploughers, in seasons of drought were 

ssurably destroyed. 


CLAY SOILS. 


All clay soils intended for spring culture 
sould be turned up in the fall to receive the 
benefit of the action of the winter’s frost, 
wach mellows and reduces it infinitely bet- 
‘er than any treatment which man is suscep- 
tole of giving it. If very tenacious, its con- 
dition may be greatly improved, by simply 

© viding sand to it, after the ploughing, and so 
harrowing it as thoroughly to mix the tv’o 
together. Instances of the success of this 
practice are numerous in Europe, and are said 
‘o have been so decidedly striking as to excite 
surprise. In numerous cases the advantages 
tave been equally great as if the clay had 
seen heavily manured, 


PASTURES. 


Fields of clover, or other artificial grass, in 
which cattle are grazed, should be smail, for 
it has been accurately ascertained that a much 
less number of acres will answer where they 
are so, than when they are always kept in 
one large field. The withdrawal of cattle 
from one field to another gives the grass a 
chance of growing, and that which has been 
trampled down, is thus enabled to assume its 
upright position. So far, however, as the 
saving and economy of green provender are 
concerned, soiling is incomparably the best 
plan of feeding. Two animals thns served 
A a ee can be fed from the product of one acre, 

maid hat aplenpar poche an] sn eqron ee, nh where 
various other fruits, will not produce their /ike eee or om ; 


‘rom the seed. May not this arise from the 
fact of various kinds of each sort being plant-|; 
ec logether, the farina of the one is carried 
*y the industrious bee to the other, and a hy- 
brid produced? Would it not be worthy of a 
tral, to take for instance the stone of a peach 
Temotely situated from any other of the spe- 
“es and see whether it would not produce 
ts hke !—We believe it would, and if so, 


DRAINING. 


The cultivator would find his profit in 
draining all his wet arable land ; blind ditch- 
es, which are easily constructed, can be so 
arranged as not at all to interfere with the 
cultivation of the surface. Any common farm 
hand can be taught to make them in a few 
hours. 


many diseases which proceed fram grafting wart 
i budding might be avoided. This will, 


*e are sure, be unpopular doctrine with ma- 
ny, Sut believing it correct, we hesitate not to 
dvance it, 


~ The meliorating effect of marl has been 
known in Furope for a long time, and clay, 
stone and shell marl have been severally used 
| with decided advantage, and as our tide wa- 
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68 Items—Apple Molasses. Vor. Ty 


ter regions are well supplied with each of ‘growth of the grass, and thereby addin, 
those varieties of calcareous matter, we trust, | the quantity of product. me 'o 
as a beginning has been made, that wherev- || 

er obtainable, our farmers will freely use it. || FENCING, 
Ot this they may be certain, that nothing like | Around each post there should be a « 
permanent improvement can be effected with-|| ound of earth formed & Sra 
out the use of calcareous manure of some kind. $0 88 tO Carry off th 


; a an ; ‘| water. If this pre , a 
With the aid of lime, or marl in some one of }\ would last as _ Senihae oo taken, pox 
its forms, with the addition of grass-leys or || Cho rri & seal wey now 

Sf ) |Charring the end of the post which goes in t! 
green crops of some kind turned in, almost} ground to at lenst Sur inches chor Inu 
any soil may be pushed bevond even its primi-|| Would greatly prolong its end ve the ear) 
tive state of fertility. mdi Gate urance.— Farn. 

MANAGEMENT OF YOUNG CATTLE. 


If you desire to have fine sized animals 
you must feed your calves well through the 
first winter: stretch their skins the first|) There is many a good housewife, who hy, 


season, and growing will become a habit with|/ More faith in her own experience, than int) 
them. science of chemistry, that knows not the ya!y, 


wate : ‘of Apple Molasses; but still believes jt to \, 
ACCUMULATION OF MANURES. ‘the same kind of tart, smoky, worthless «»-# 


The scrapings of the road, the lanes, leaves|| that has from time immemorial, been mace 
collected from the woods, weeds from fence ‘boiling down cider. It is not within my pr. 


corners and any where else, marsh mud, fresh || yince, at this time, to attempt to convin 


or salt, and indeed all vegetable or animal]! such that there is a chemical differere 
offal, if spread on the sufface of your cow-|/though it might easily be shown that the. 
yard, becomes in a few months as good m2-|/ are almost as different as sugar ond vineme 
nure as stable or cow-dung, for in addition to|)] would, however, invite them to lay as: 
their own specific virtues, ae sponge up|| their cider this year, and try the shen of | 
and ead great red of oi an whic ing down the juice of the apple that has we 
would otherwise be lost. All cow-yards ‘posed Sam 
should be basin-like in form so as to prevent eee re oo 
the escape of such liquids. ‘Last autumn, I placed a number of bushes 
CHEAP COMPOST. of Wetherill’s sweeting apples in two lary 
brass kettles, with water just sufficient » 
steam them; when they boiled soft, I turned 
them into a new splinter basket, containry 
some straw, and placed on them a barrel hee, 
‘and a heavy weight. The juice was cauy!' 





Apple Molasses. 


The farmer who could spare a boy, and) 
horse and cart for that purpose, would very 
much increase his stock of manure, if he 
would employ a cart the year round in gath- 
ering leaves, mould, weeds, and offals of all); . . . se 
kinds, whether animal or vegetable, and as oe seaman es oe 
brought home spreading them on his dung boiling ¢ down. Gnd Atiwaded’w it strict 
heap. In the course of the season decompo frequently skimming it, till it became of ti 
sition would take place, and in the spring of  consiatene dt cans ennleien. The nate 
the year, all would form a most excellent bed || | ia, of d, e fruit imparted a peculiar fave. 
'amnare. ldtherwiee it duell hardly be distinguishes 

DEAD ANIMALS, from the syrup. of the cane. It was used 2 

should be || ™y family for making sweetmeats, for sweeter 
ing pies, for dressing on puddings and grid 

cakes, and a variety of other purposes, Tb 


All animals which die on a farm, 
covered with mould, or earth of any kind. 
Each dead horse or other animal thus treated, , ae ae 
would throw out gas enough to impregnate five || °° of ae an ~ a a 
load of earth with its fertilizing properties. To |) ™€@"s a within the reach of every 
—— the speedy decomposition of animal Ohio Farmer. 








ies, a few bushels of lime should be thrown 
on them previously to being covered with 
earth or mould, After the decomposition of 
their flesh, the bones should be broken up and 
placed in the soil, where they prove both an 
efficient and lasting manure. 


Mix Straw with Clover: 


Farmers who have straw or coarse old bf 
will find a great advantage in mixing ths 
in layers, with hay that is not thoroog?' 
made; the dry stuff will prevent the ne 
from injuring by moisture, and it oe 
sweetness so that the cattle will eat 
a good relish.— Yankee Farmer. 


IRRIGATION, 


The occasional letting water on meadows 
hasa most wonderful effect in forwarding the 
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Crimson Clovers 

The following notice of the Trifolium In- 
-yatum 18 taken from the Code of Agricul- 
and as this grass is getting into favor, it 
‘not be unacceptable to see it so highly 
on of abroad: “It is a subject of aston- 
ment that this valuable plant, (Trifolium 
iyearnatum) should not have been long ago 
atedaced into this country, and cultivated 
» an extensive scale, If sown in autumn, 
ster a crop of potatoes or other roots, it pro- 
wees next spring a crop fit to be cut for soil- 
»» cattle, eight days earlier than lucerne, 
oda fortnight before red clover. Care, how- 
»ver, must be taken to have good seed, and 
sot to sow it toodeep. It produces two ex- 
lent crops in one year, the first of which 
sould be cut as soon as it comes into flower, 
wd the second will produce a considerable 
quantity of seed. From its early growth in 
«ring, when other articles for feeding stock 
with advantage are so difficult to be obtained, 
t is likely to become a valuable acquisition 
British husbandry.” If the clover—the 
sod of which is, we believe, to be had in con- 
siderable quantity of the seed merchants in 
this country—be sown in spring, it is con- 
«dered that it will produce a full crop in Scot- 
und in the months of July or August, and 
must be of great value to those on whose 
' ands the common red clover does not suc- 
ceed, or where the crop may have partially 
; ‘uled. It is proper to remark that this is an 
sauual plant, and therefore should only be 

employed in partial husbandry.— Balt. Far. 





The Wheat Fly, 

[s an animal that has never attacked my 
cain. It has so happened that my neighbor’s 
wieat and mine were in adjoining fields, 

pyarated only by 2 fence; that his wheat 
was nearly destroyed by the fly, and not one 
amine. The only solution I can give to it, 
sas follows: My wheat uniformly is sowed 
‘“e-—never until there has been a hard frost, 
“ieently so to kill insects of that kind. I 
“Ge a strong solution of salt and water to be 
‘wie—strong enough to bear an egg, and my 
W veat is soaked about twenty-four hours in it, 
“a7 then rolled in lime on the barn floor. When 
* ' tule has been followed, my crops have 
@ Bp’ about as good as my neighbor’s when 
re wheat was not afflicted with the fly. 
re should be taken not to soak the wheat 
hore than about twenty-four hours, and then 
 stould be rolled in lime, else the germinat- 
*g quality of the wheat may be destroyed or 
jured, A. Dey. 
[Poughkeepsie Tel. 
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Italian Rye Grass. 

In the year 1836 I purchased one bushel of 
Italian rye grass, from Mr. T’. P. Wilson, of 
Burgh Quay, Dublin, and sowed it on one Cun- 
ningham acre of excellent land, after drilled 
potatoes, the ground having been sown with 
black Tartarian oats the preceding day,—this 
occurred in the third week in April,—the field 
of oats turned out the most luxuriant and pro- 
ductive that had been seen in this country, three 
Cunningham acres and a half having produced 
440 Winchester bushels of oats: the crop was 
removed on the 27th of September, when the 
Italian rye grass was seen to rise like a crop 
of oats about to shoot into ear. The winter 
of 1836-7 was not severe, and the Italian (rest 
of the field was laid down with Pacey’s per- 
ennial) had a most beautiful appearance at the 
latter end of July 1837; the crop was cut for 
seed at that time six feet long, the produce in 
cleaned seed forty-eight bushels; there was a 
great bulk of hay, and had it been saved with- 
out regard to the sale of seed would have pro- 
duced from three to four tons on the acre, of 
sweet, rich, juicy flavor, adapted for black 
cattle and horses for slow work, admirable for 
cutting as chaff from the number of joints; it 
was very full of saccharine matter and sub- 
stance, but much softer than Pacey's; the 
second crop was also reserved for seed, and 
cut in September ; it produced about one ton 
of hay not more than two feet and a half long, 
with thirty-two bushels of seed superior to the 
first crop in quality, making in the whole 
eighty bushels of seed, sold at 10s. per bushel, 
the original having cost 17s. 6d.; the field 
was ploughed for wheat, one ridge was left 
for experiment,—the grass on it in November 
would have cut a third time, being two feet 
long,—the winter of 1837-8 was very severe, 
the grass melted away, and in my opinion, 
dissolved and rotted at the root. I was very 
deep in the Italian rye grass, the acre above 
mentioned having been so profitable, had in- 
duced me to lay out eight acres with it, and 
having observed that the soil thickened and 
spread by being cropped, I had turned my 
calves into the fields after the grain was re- 
moved; to this circumstance | attribute the 
great success of my crops in 1838, as some of 
my neighbors who had not taken this precau- 
tion, lost their grass in the same way that my 
ridge disappeared. Calves are the best stock 
for this purpose, their teeth are sharp, and 
they take the top off. For soiling, no grass 
answers better, it grows so quickly,—half a 
bushel Italian rye grass, 10 lbs. of red clover, 
and 4 Ibs. of trefoil; if the land is stiff, more 
seed will be required ; it is delicate at first in 
heavy soils, but when rooted, seems to thrive 
well. Half a bushel of Italian, half ditto 
cocks-foot, 7 lbs. of white clover, 5 lbs. trefoil, 
with 2 lbs. of yarrow, make a beautiful - soil 
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for pasture, and these succeed each other in in Brazil—s in the West Indies—97 jp p,.... 
bloom, which causes the field to have a varied | —36 in the west uf Africa—190 in the wo.” 
and beautiful appearance. I have always), Asia—35 in Mexico and South America, ¢ 
sowed with spring corn, Tartarian oats is the || cept Brazil—and 14 millions elsewhere 14 
best crop to lay out grass with, it stands up So || Thus, at ten cents per pound, a price bel, 
well, but both the grass and oats must have}, which it has rarely ever fallen, this cron . 
rich ground. | have never known the grass worth $100,000,000. For the last fifty year 
to injure the grain crop, it grows up thin, and || however, the value (though often fluctua: ™ 
it is not until the crop is reaped, that you can|| suddenly and widely) has averaged 19}. . 
judge whether you have sufficient roots or|| this price, the present growth of the world « 
not, it spreads so amazingly. Certainly the|/ worth $192,500,000. : 
italian is a biennial, and in an irrigated mea-|| Of this, about 350 millions of pounds ar 
dow thrives well, and for so far, appears atri-||consumed and manufactured in Englani— 
ennial, and is a most valuable productive grass || about 150 millions in the United States_s 
much relished by cattle. After three years||in France—250 in China and India—z5 |, 
cultivation my objections are, lst. The diffi-|| South America and Mexico, including Bray, 
culty to save as hay from its nature, and m a||—35 in Germany—45 in Turkey and Afric, 
wet season a second crop rises so rapidly, that||——10 in Spain—20 in Prussia—and the 1. 
the ground is always damp,—the hay is of a|| mainder elsewhere. 
soft nature. 2nd. In strong lands if dry wea-|| The value of cotton manufactures in Eye. | 
ther sets in, it sometimes misses and is deli-||land, is believed to be annually about 170 
cate until it takes root; my plan is to roll the|| millions of dollars—in France, 70 milliou— 
ground, then sow, accompanied by a harrow, || in the United States, 60 millions. 
which followed immediately and serves as a The capital employed in manufacturing by 
guide, then the roller when the season permit-|| machinery, is estimated, in England, at 2) 
ted this, (which does not always happen in millions ot dollars—in France, at 120 millions 
this climate.) I never was disappointed.—||—in the United States, at 116 millions. 
Mark Lane (English) Express. The consumption in manufactures of ray 
The trial of this article for four seasons|| cotton in all Europe, in 1803, was estirated 
proves it far superior to every other for || at only 60 millions of pounds. (Dic. of Span. 
winter herbage, and much the earliest for|;}Com.) The whole consumption in Europe, 
feed of any grass in the spring; but what ren- lin 1830, was about 387 millions of pounds— 
ders it stil] more valuable as a feeding grass||In 1838, it is believed to be nearly 500 mi: 
is, that it is preferred by cattle to any of the|| lions of pounds. 
common sorts—a fact which has been proved|| South Carolina and Georgia were the firs 
by numerous experiments in various parts of || States in this Union to grow cotton to any 
the country; and the rapidity with which it considerable extent. In 1791, two millions 0’ 
azain shoots forth after having been either|| pounds were grown in the Union—1} millions 
piown or fed off, renders it particularly ad- of which grew in South Carolina, and hal! s 
vantageous for light soils, as the common rye-|| million in Georgia. a 
grass never sends forth a second crop, either|| _In 1801, forty millions was the crop of tie 
for feed or seed of any consequence. In poor||United States—of which, twenty milliors 
land it may be safely sown with clover (as it|| grew in South Carolina, ten in Georgia, five 
has been with success in France) to the great te Virginia, four in North Carolina, and one 
increase of the crop and benefit of the quality || in Tennessee. 
of the hay. These results fully show it tobe|| In 1811, the crop of the United States hx: 
well deserving the attention of agriculturists, || teached eighty millions—of which, forty grew 
possessing as it does, greater hardness, and||in South Carolina, twenty in Georgia, ©," 
uniting in itself all the good qualities sought||in Virginia, seven in North Carolina, tire 
for in rye-grass. Sown together with T'rifo-||in Tennessee, and two in Louisiana, 
lium wncarnatum it has answered admirably|| _In 1821, one hundred and seventy mice 
in the neighborhood of London; and the Tri-|\of pounds were grown in the Union—as 
folium incarnatum when sown by itself has|| lows: fifty millions in South Carolina, wo r 
produced near Plymouth, upwards of four|| five in Georgia, twenty in Tennessee, hel 
tons per acre.—British Farmers’ Magazine. ||in Alabama, twelve in Virginia, ten in) 
explliddiepibiientitinebiitestitearnnlationsitililniiita Carolina, ten in Louisiana, and ten In Miss 
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Cotton Statistics. sippi. sa ae 

It was stated in a former paper that the for-|| In 1826, the whole crop of the Union *® 

eign of cotton in the world, was 550||348} millions. Of this, Georgia grew © 

millions of pounds. The entire growth of || millions, South Carolina 70, Tennesee a 
cotton in the world, is set down atone billion|| Alabama 45, Louisiana 38, Mississipp! 

of pounds, Of this, 550 millions are sup-|| Virginia 25, North Carolina 18, Floriés 


posed to be grown in the United States—3O/, and Ankansas one quarter of a milliou 
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In 1833, the crop of the Union had in-|/a superior kind of sheep. Hecould tind none 


wogsed to 437} millions. Of this, 88 mil-|/on an average better than his own which were 


as grew in Georgia, 75 in South Carolina, 
~)) in Mississippi, 65 in Alabama, 55 in Lou- 


|mean. He adopted the practice of selecting 
his best lambs every year, for stock. In a 


cana, 50 in Tennessee, 15 in Florida, 13 in|\few years he had first rate sheep. The 


Virginia, 10 in North Carolina, and three 
warters in Arkansas. 


‘same course wi:l produce the same effects in 
every kind of animal. 

“The next year, (1834,) the crop had in-|| a eae 
eased to 4574 millions, and was grown as) 





The Farmer: 


-Jiows: 85 in Mississippi, 85 in Alabama, 75 || 4 SONG—BY J. J. BARKER, OF PHILADELPHIA. 


» Georgia, 654 in South Carolina, 62 in Lou- 
sana, 45 in Tennessee, 2() in Florida, 10 in 
Virginia, 9$ in North Carolina, and half a 
nillion in Arkansas. Subsequently, no cer- 
‘sia data are in our possession ; but the esti- 
nate at this time is 550 millions as the whole 
-rop of the Union. 

Thus it will be seen, from 1791 to 1826, 
South Carolina was the most abundant cotton 
crowing State in the Union. In 1826, 
Georgia took the lead, and held it till 1834, 
when Alabama and Mississippi took the front 
rank. At this time, Mississippi is perhaps 
the most extensive cotton growing State in 
‘he Union. South Carolina and Alabama are 
next. North Alabama is beginning to dete- 
riorate ag a cotton country; while the worn 
ands in Middle Tennessee are thought to im- 
orove for this culture—maturity, the vital 
desideratum, not being so easily attainable in 
the rank luxuriance of the fresher soils.— 
Southern Cultivator. 





Rules for Selecting Neat Cattle. 

The rules for selecting for good stock are 
orincipally these:—Deep wide shoulders, 
wide and deep hips, short and straight back 
vones, round bodies and well ribbed back, 
short shin bones, short strong necks, small 
short heads, small pointed noses.* If these 
rules were observed from generation to gen- 
eration, by our farmers, the neatest breed of 
rattle that were ever seen would soon become 
irst rate. A very large creature of any kind, 
snot so profitable to the farmer, as a good 
middling size. The main thing is shape.— 
And no farmer should ever sell, at any price, 
us best and finest shaped animals, if he in- 
tends to keep up a good and profitable kind. 
A gentleman told me lately that he began 
farming about twenty years ago. He then 
took a good deal of pains to find and purchase 





* These rules are correct—by wide shoulders the 
*riter means the shoulder blades we presume—not 
ee of the shoulder—we doubt about the depth of 
on shoulder for the cow if he mean from the withers to 
Wwisket. In genvral the good milch cow will he al- 
“tether light before, getting deeper and more buiky as 


® otro back to the milk region of the body. If by short 


rong neck he mean a thick neck, he is wrong—the 








| Sung at a Meeting of the Agricultural Society at New 


Brunswick. 


A farmer’s life is the life for me, 
I own I love it dearly ; 
And every season full of glee, 
I take its labors cheerly— 
To plough or sow, 
To reap or mow, 
Or in the barn to thresh, sir— 
All’s one to me, 
I plainly see, 
*T will bring me health and cash, sir. 


The lawyer leads a harrass’d life, 
Much like that of a hunted otter, 
And ’tween his own and others’ strife, 

He’s always in hot water— 
For foe or friend, 

A cause defend, 
However wrong must be, sir— 
In reason’s spite, 

Maintain ’tis right— 
And dearly earn his fee, sir. 


The doctor’s styl’d a gentleman, 
But this [ hold but humming; 
For, Jike a tavern-waiting man, 
To every call “ he’s coming”— 
Now here, now there, 
Must he repair, 
Or starve, sir, by denying; 
Like death himself, 
Unhappy elf, 
He lives by others’ dying. 


A farmer’s life, then, let me live, 
Obtaining, while [ lead it, 
Enough for self, and some to give 
To such poor souls as need it. 
I'll drain and fence, 
Nor grudge expense, 
To give my land good dressing— 
I'll plough and sow, 
Or drill m row, 
And hope from Heaven a blessing. 


CuarcoaLt Hams.—A writer inthe Ameri- 


nck and head of the cow cannet be too lightetbe|) on Farmer recommends to pack hams, after 


chops and muzzle cannot be too neat andclean—a dew || they have been smoked, in pounded charcoal. 


ora nent_ The fact is and it may be laid down as [t keeps out the flies, and prevents the fetid 
‘ rule, that the mo the partic- . 
var part im question—the more we want of it, and|| Smell and unpleasant taste too often found in 


us Seren. hams exposed for sale. 
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72 State of the Markets—Advertisements. 





since January i, 1839. Inches. 
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* It rained on seventeen different days. 
Philadelphia Hospital, 9th mo., Ist, 1839. 


State of the Market=-=Sept. 7, 1839. 


FLOUR AND MEAL.—Supplies come in slowly, 
and prices are maintained. Sales of superfine Wheat 
at $6 a 8625 per barrel, Rye meal is scarce ; demand | 
moderate; salea made at $4. Corn meal in request ;) 
stock light; sales by the barrel at $4; puncheons, $17 | 
a $18 SO. | 

| 





GRALN.—Great caution pervades the grain market ; 
supplies of 1 Arat are limited; price Penn. $130 a $133 
per bushel; Delaware wheat $130 a $131; Southern, 
$125 a $130. Rye—®2 a 84 cents, being a decline. 
Corn—76 to 81, according to quality. Oats—36 to 38. 


PROVISIONS.—Prices are nearly stationary; no 
change of consequence since our last. 


WOOL.—Prices have declined a shade or two. Sales 
have been made to some extent; prices generally un- 
known. Full blooded, choice, 55—38. 


CATTLE MARKET.—At market 480 Beeves; 50 
Cows and Calves; 500 Hogs, and 2,500 sheep. Beef 
Cattle~The demand was moderate, and the sales 
ranged from $7 to $8 75 per 100 Ibs. for common to 
prime quality. About 80 head remain unsold. Cows 
and Calves—Owing to the small number offered, prices 
advanced to $30 a $40. and extra $43 a $45 each. Hogs 
continue dull of sale, at $7 a $3 per 100 Ibs. for inferior 
to prime quality. 130 remain unsold. Sheep and 
Lambs—There was an active demand, and nearly the 
whole offering was taken at $225a $425 for Sheep, 
and $1 25 a $2 50 each for Lambs, as in quality. 


HAY MARKET—There were 222 loads brought in 
this week, and sold at #5 a 90 cents for Timothy; 70a 
0 cents for Clover and Timothy mixed. There is some 
enquiry for Wheat Straw, but no supplies have been | 
brought forward lately, farmers not being disposed to 
sell at the rates offered. Rye Straw sells freely at 5 a 6 
cents. 





1L¥/ Several interesting communications on hand. — 
Correspondents are earnestly requested to send in their 
favors as early as possible. 





Buckwheat Straw. 


A correspondent wishes information as to the best | 


method of preparing this valuable straw for dry fodder. 
Will the late Editor of the Farmer and Gardener be so | 
obliging as to furnish us with the information desired. 








THE FARMERS’ 
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Quantity of rain which has fallen in each month||\%* De Emes’s Patent Cast Iron Threshia, 
Machine. 





An establishment for the manufacture of the abors 
machines, will be put into operation in this city of 
which due notice will be given. They are now co 
structed by Stevens & Hutchinson, atthe Mechanics’ 
and Farmers’ Depository, Boston, Massachusetts. 

J. D. Emes’s Patent Cast Iron Threshing Machin 
without any disparagement to other valuable improv, 
ments, warranted equal, if not superior, to the hest in 
any country, for threshing all kinds of smal! grain. 
rice and small seeds, from wheat to herdgrass seeds. 

This machine is less than three feet square, strong 
simple and plain, and not liable to get out of order 
One quarter the expense of flail strings will keep it in 
repair to thresh the same number of bushels. 

o thresh one hundred bushels with this machine js 
considered a day’s work ; it will, however, do as mvc 
more, as the feeder can handle straw to make ; and «| 
ways at a saving of at least ten per cent. in eta 
grain, above that threshed by flail, or any other ord 
nary method ever yet introduced. 

If durability, expedition, convenience, economy and 
profit, be an object, then this truly valuable and usefi! 
machine will commend itself, above all others, to he 
use of every grain raising farmer ; being warrante! in 
every respect. 

Southern Rice growers are respectfully requested to 
examine the machine as a superior article for thresh. 
ing Rice. An interest in the patent can be obtained 
on reasonable terms. 

CURTIS BRUCE and HUDSON BURR have boom 
interested with the patentee, in the States of Pennsy' 
vania, New Jersey, and Delaware. Any person wis- 


|ing to see the above machine, or become interested ' 
| it, will receive all necessary information by calling» 


the subscribers, at Burr's Hotel, No. 2 South Wharves, 
lower side of Market street, Philadelphia. 
J. D. EMES, 
CURTIS BRUCE, 
HUDSON BURE 


CABINET 


A monthly newspaper, is published by 
PROUTY, LIBBY & PROUTY, No. 8Y NORTH SECOND ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
PETER B. PORTER, No. 97 MARKET STREET, WILMINGTON, DEL. 


The Cabinet is eat moe on or about the fifteenth 
of every month. Each number will contain thirty-two 
octavo pages on god paper and fair type. ‘The sub- 
jects will be illustrated by on ayes on wood when- 
ever they can be appropriately introduced Terme.— 
One dollar per year pace mm advance. The Cabinet, 
by the decision of the Post Master General, is subject 


only to newspeper postage; that is, one cent on ee? 
number within the bethned withia one hundred _ 
of the place of publication, out of the state, erie 
and a half on each number to any other part 
United States. [Seven copies for five am 
subscribers must commence with the volume, 5% 
or with the half volume, No. 7. 
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From the Steam Press of J. Van Court, Printer corner of Bread and Quarry sts., rear of 96 North Second 





